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A Magazine of Michigan history for Michigan people, contain- 
ing new information on interesting subjects by Michigan 
writers. 


Historical news and reports from county and other local soci- 
eties and from schools and clubs doing work in Michigan 
history will be received and disseminated to all parts of the 
State. 


As the official organ of the Michigan Historical Commission 
and the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, the Mag- 
azine will contain the important official acts of these bodies 
and the plans and progress of their work. 
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progress of their respective societies. 
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All communications should be addressed to the Michigan 
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RAILROADS OF MICHIGAN SINCE 1850 


By Epmunp A. CALKINS 
(Statistician Michigan Publie Utilities Commission) 
LANSING 

HIS year 1851 and the few following years were eventful 
‘aes in American railroad history. In 1851 the completion 
of the Hudson River Railroad on the eastern bank of the Hud- 
son connected Albany and New York, and Buffalo as well by 
a chain of lines across New York State completed in 1842. In 
the same year the New York and Erie connected the west bank 
of the Hudson opposite New York City with Buffalo by way 
of the Delaware and Susquehanna Valleys. In 1853 the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad reached the Ohio River at Wheel- 
ing and was a final realization of the dreams of Washington 
for easy and cheaper communication with the great Trans- 
Allegheny country by way of the Potomac Valley. In 1854 
the Pennsylvania Railroad reached Pittsburg from Philadel- 
phia and in the same year, the Chicago and Rock Island con- 
nected Chicago and the Mississippi River. During the same 
year through standard gauge connections from New York to 
Chicago by what are now the New York Central Lines were 
effected, although they were then more of a possibility than a 
reality. 

The year 1852 witnessed the entry of the Michigan Southern 
and Northern Indiana Railroad and the Michigan Central 
Railroad into the City of Chicago and marks the dawning of a 
new period of railroad development in the State of Michigan. 
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The development of these railroads had been undertaken by the 
i State of Michigan in 1837 as a part of its internal improve- 
ment plans. The one project had been constructed under 
state financing and supervision from the port connection on 
the La Plaisance Bay near Monroe to Hillsdale, the other from 
port at Detroit to Kalamazoo, with the purpose to connect the 
respective lines to port connections at New Buffalo and the 
mouth of St. Joseph River respectively. 

The financial panic of 1837 had involved the state in 
financia! difficulties and a considerable loss incident to the 
failure of an eastern concern, the field of railway construction 
was still largely in an experimental stage, and the conflicting 
policies of popular government worked to disconcert to some 
extent the original plans and the facility of their execution. 
The result was that popular opinion came to favor a dis- 
engagement of the state from the internal improvement under- 
taking and in 1846 the Michigan Southern Railroad Company 
and the Michigan Central Railroad Company were chartered 
by the State Government, duly organized and received by pur- 
chase the two properties with definite corporate rights. Ex- 
perience had already proven the law of the increment of traffic, 
and in obedience to its inflexible demands the two roads were 
diverted to the growing emporium of trade and commerce, 
Chicago. To effect this the Michigan Lennon Com- | 
pany had been consolidated with an Indiana Corporation as 
the Michigan Southern and Northern Indiana Railroad Com- 
pany, and the Michigan Central had received an enlargement 
of its powers. In May 1852 the two companies reached Chi- 
cago with their trains, and for many years continued as rival 
lines supplying its eastern transport needs. Michigan had at 
this time but 417.3 miles of operating railroad, consisting of | 
the Michigan Central Railroad, 222 miles; the Michigan South- 
ern and Northern Indiana Railroad, 168.9 miles; and the De- 
troit and Pontiac Railroad, 26.4 miles. 

In the decade 1850-60 railroads began to take shape as sys- 
tems. At the outset conceived as local enterprises, organized | 
with local capital to connect developing centers not distantly 
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situated, often planned, evidently as a misconceived measure 
of self protection, with gauge type of construction and equip- 
ment not suited to the conditions of their connecting carriers 
at either terminal, they had hitherto been merely a medley 
of disconcerted efforts. They had, however, followed the 
growth of population and wealth fairly up to that time and 
had slowly proven the economic value and place of the rail- 
road. The Michigan Central and Michigan Southern had been 
as large units as any developed up to this period. From then 
on local influences had less force than at first in railroad de- 
velopment, although it has even yet to be reckoned with in 
railroad matters. . 

The trend and economic force of the railroad in this period 
may be indicated by the results of the Michigan Southern and 
Northern Indiana Railroad. In 1851 it had annual net earn- 
ings of $305,686 over its 158.5 miles of road extending from 
Monroe and Toledo to South Bend, Indiana, the portion from 
Coldwater to South Bend having been opened late that year. 
In 1853, following the entrance to Chicago, the earnings were 
$1,573,181 over 283.3 miles and in 1855 they were $2,595,630 
over 303.1 miles, an increase of 849% in revenues and 444% 
in revenue per mile in four years. Such proofs of utility could 
not fail to enlist the support of the financier and arouse in 
every detached community the purpose to gain for themselves 
a share of the benefits to be realized from the railroad. 

Under its impulse, government, finance, industry and other 
related forces were clearing the way for the railroad. Gover- 
nor McClelland in his message to the Legislature of 1853 rec- 
ommended the passage of a General Railroad Law for Mich- 
igan. Mr. Heman D. Ely, a native of Rochester, New York, 
who then represented the Marquette District in the House was 
active in the formation of such a law but it failed at that 
Session. It remained for the Session of 1855 to make such a 
law, which received thorough amendments in 1859, and has 
continued upon our statute books to the present period with 
slight further modification. In 1856 Congress made extensive 
grants of land to aid in the construction of railroads in the 
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newer states, Michigan’s share therein being directed “to aid 
in the construction of railroads from Little Bay de Noquet to 
Marquette and thence to Ontonagon, and from the last named 
places to the Wisconsin State line; and also from Amboy, by 
Hillsdale and Lansing and from Grand Rapids to come to 
points on or near Traverse Bay; also from Grand Haven and 
Pere Marquette to Flint and thence to Port Huron.” The state, 
by Act No. 126 of 1857, made disposal of the several grants to 
companies then seeking the benefits of the law, and created a 
Board of Control to administer such grants. 

Within one year following the passage of the land grant 
act, eight new railroad corporations filed articles of associa- 
tion, six of which had been made specific grants and had 
accepted the same. Three then existing corporations also filed 
acceptances of grants over their routes. Of the latter, one, 
the Detroit and Milwaukee Railway Company, was an active 
carrier from Detroit to St. Johns. The companies receiving 
and accepting grants were: 

The Amboy, Lansing and Traverse Bay Railroad Company; 
The Bay de Noquet and Marquette Railroad Company ; 
Detroit and Milwaukee Railway Company; 

Flint and Pere Marquette Railway Company ; 

Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad Company; 

Marquette and Ontonagon Railway Company ; 

Marquette and State Line Railroad Company ; 

Ontonagon and State Line Railroad Company ; 

Port Huron and Milwaukee Railway Company. 

The Amboy, Lansing and Traverse Bay Railroad Company 
was the first to file certificate of completion of twenty miles of 
its road, viz.; on January 5, 1861. The Bay de Noquet and Mar- 
quette Railroad Company followed with like certificate on 
December 1, 1862. This latter certificate of twenty miles in- 
cluded the road of the former, The Iron Mountain Railroad 
Company, the first railroad in the Upper Peninsula. 

Notwithstanding the stimulus to railroad development an- 
ticipated by the authors of the Land Grant Act, progress was 
slow and some of the routes named offered little or no local 
promise of being feasible. Consequently the original grants 
underwent considerable modifications, both by Acts of Con- 
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gress and Acts of the Legislature of this State. Forfeiture of 
benefits was made operative in ten years by the terms of the 
original acts. Slow progress, however, led to extensions of 
time, and repeated failures to reconferring of grants. Some 
were never used, and on March 2, 1889 Congress took action 
returning the unappropriated lands to the Public Domain. 
Following the disposal of the United States Land Grants, the 
State sought to stimulate railroad development by use of its 
swamp lands available for public use. There was bestowed 
upon the several railroads of the State 3,809,826.32 acres of 
land under the Act of Congress and 1,695,509.99 acres under 
State Acts. The distribution to railroads as they stand today 
was: 





Chicago and Northwestern Railway 1,124,768.20 Acres 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Ry. 34,227.08 * 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Ry. 2,231,370.05 = 
Grand Rapids and Indiana Railway 833,204.64 = 
Michigan Central Railroud 721,523.57 eS 
Pere Marquette Railway 512,775.32 “¢ 
Grand Trunk Railway System 37,467.44 * 

Total 5,505,336.31 = 


Railroad development under land grant encouragement was 
slow at first and never made rapid progress, but eventually 
went forward with fairly stable growth. The sponsors for the 
plan and those seeking its benefits were mainfestly awaiting 
the call for the vast undeveloped resources of the state, at the 
time well known, yet at this time without that sustained de- 
mand which would make their exploitation feasible. No doubt 
the concurrent opening to settlement of the vast Trans-Miss- 
issippi region had its deterring effect. The Civil War worked 
to retard development, but when men and means were returned 
to civil pursuits the land grant projects began gradually to be 
built. In the Lower Peninsula the Jackson, Lansing and 
Saginaw Railroad Company, successor to the old Amboy, 
Lansing and Traverse Bay Railroad Grant completed its road 
to Mackinaw in 1881 after a halt of eight years at Gaylord. 
The Flint and Pere Marquette Railroad Company completed 
its line from Flint to Ludington, formerly Pere Marquette, in 
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1874. The Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad Company ex- 
tended its terminal from Bay View to Mackinaw City in 1882, 
having reached the former place in 1876. These were the 
strictly land grant roads of the Lower Peninsula. Others 
shared in the grants to a limited extent only. 

In the Upper Peninsula no such steady progress had been 
achieved. The effort was considerably in advance of the call 
for the resources of that region, the more necessary of which 
were within easy reach of lake transportation. The Bay de 
Noquet Grant, and the Marquette and Wisconsin State Line 
Grant eventually passed to the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway Company. Its lines were completed from Escanaba 
to Negaunee in 1864, from Menominee to Negaunee in 
1872 and the Menominee River Branch in 1882. The first 
20 miles of the Bay de Noquet and Marquette Railroad 
completed in 1862, had, however, passed by consolidation 
to the Marquette and Ontonagon Railroad Company, and the 
latter company completed 20 miles on the Marquette 
and Ontonagon Grant to Lake Michigamme in 1865. Finally 
after numerous changes in corporate entities, its pro- 
jects were carried forward to Houghton in July, 1883. In 1878 
the Detroit, Mackinaw and Marquette Railroad Company was 
organized, to construct from St. Ignace to Marquette, with a 
branch to Sault Ste. Marie. Princely state land grants were 
conferred upon it and its construction was completed from 
Marquette to St. Ignace in 1881, to Sault Ste. Marie in 1887. 
In the latter year it was merged into the Duluth, South Shore 
and Atlantic Railway Company, and in 1890 the Marquette, 
Houghton and Ontonagon Railroad was purchased by the same 
company. The railroad, therefore, of the Duluth, South 
Shore and Atlantic Railway Company was the most richly en- 
dowed of any land grant road in the state. The Ontonagon 
and State Line Grant was conferred upon the Ontonagon and 
Brule River Railroad Company which completed its first 20 
miles from Ontonagon in 1882. It later completed to Sidnaw 
in October 1889, presumably after the grant had been can- 
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celled by Congress. It is now part of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway. 

The land grants were not in general bestowed upon routes 
traversing well populated regions. They had at least one 
terminal in an undeveloped region, and it was the professed 
purpose of the land grant aids to lead population to undevelop- 
ed districts, as well as thereby to draw upon the resources of 
those regions to supply the domestic needs and industrial de- 
mands of the established communities. This was the first step 
wherein the railroad was substantially to lead the way to 
settlement and industrial development. The land grant roads 
in Michigan all tapped valuable forest or mine resources. 
Immediately following the Civil War, lumber and other forest 
products became the leading productions of the upper part 
of the Lower Peninsula, and mining was the principal in- 
dustry of the Upper Peninsula foliowing the routes of these 
railroads, and of course in part determining the routes finally 
chosen for these roads. Even yet these forest resources are to 
some extent held intact, especially in the Upper Peninsula, but 
in great part they have already been exhausted. In many 
sections no new resource has followed to supply the exhaus- 
tion, frequently with disaster to the railroad depending upon 
these districts for support. 

Railroads in Michigan seem largely to have waited for pub- 
lic aids in one form or another to give them a sufficient im- 
petus to have carried out a project. The land grant roads had 
only fairly commenced their programs of actual construction 
when the campaign for local aids was inaugurated. Practical- 
ly every detached village community in the state had by 1867 
become ambitious for a railroad connection. Old railroads 
and new had fully proven their value as a factor in the de- 
velopment of the state; the growth in population and wealth 
which they were bringing to the communities favored with 
their location, had produced almost a frenzied rivalry among 
the towns not so favored. To compete with land grants we 
find municipalities voting local aids, either as capital stock 
subscriptions or as pure out-and-out funded aids, notwith- 
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standing the restrictions placed by the Constitution of 1850 
upon such use of the public credit. In 18638 the first local 
public aid act was passed by the legislature. In 1864 twelve 
were passed. In 1865 eight were passed and in 1869 a general 
law was passed empowering townships, cities and villages to 
vote municipal aids in one form or another to promote railway 
projects. There was frenzied haste in some cases to engage 
the public credit, and many astute schemes to circumvent the 
intent of the Constitution were practiced. Conservative states- 
men deprecated the practice. One Governor opposed. the ill- 
advised scheme; finally decisions of the Supreme Court effect- 
ually checked the movement and killed many projects for rail- 
roads which were based more upon local hopes than any real 
need. 

The period from 1870 to 1890 was the great period of rail- 
road development in the state in the amount of mileage con- 
structed. Yet viewing the construction of that period in ret- 
rospect, and setting apart the land grant roads, it is apparent 
that these lines proved to be largely feeders to the then estab- 
lished main routes. At first they were promoted as independ- 
ent lines, and often with the expectation that traffic connections 
could be arranged which would make them more than short 
independent lines. The rush for railroads during the period 
outstripped the needs. Economic changes often attending 
their construction, and the constant trend to cheaper trans- 
portation worked a failure of their finances in most instances; 
hence they naturally fell to the stronger lines one by one and 
became in fact feeder or branch lines to some of the import- 
ant systems already developed or then developing in the state. 
The present Grand Trunk Western Railway extending from 
Port Huron to Chicago, built largely during this period, was 
an exception. This line was originally consolidated from sev- 
eral piecework lines as the Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway. 
It had come under strong British financial support and had 
the location and terminal connections to insure reasonable 
success. This line together with the old Detroit and Milwau- 
kee Railway, an extension of the original Detroit and Pontiac 
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Railroad, became the foundation of the Grand Trunk Railway 
System as it exists today in Michigan. 

In the decade, 1890 to 1900, there was a slackening in rail- 
road building. It is true that in the upper part of the Lower 
Peninsula and throughout the Upper Peninsula there was a 
gradual development to bring new forest and mine resources 
within the reach of transportation. But public support as a 
public matter was no longer attempted, nor would public 
opinion any longer tolerate exploitation by railroad promoters 
to that end. Individual and community support was still re- 
sorted to, usually in the form of individual cash donations, or 
donations of rights of way and labor, often in the guise of stock 
subscriptions. Very few railroad projects were undertaken as 
purely original enterprises. The development during the period 
found support largely from the established companies, al- 
though frequently the extensions were undertaken in the name 
of new corporations, which received organized support of the 
dominant company. The Escanaba, Iron Mountain and West- 
ern Railroad in the Upper Peninsula was the principal in- 
dependent road during this decade, and proved to be a losing 
venture for the investors in the project. 

The present century opened with a consolidation of the 
Chicago and West Michigan Railway, the Flint and Pere 
Marquette Railroad and the Detroit, Grand Rapids and West- 
ern Railroad, which were independent roads before that time, 
merged into the Pere Marquette Railroad. This company later 
acquired several short lines as feeders, constructed a line to 
Chicago and leased eastern connections across Ontario to 
Buffalo. By this merger it became the largest system in the 
state, and by virtue of the widely extended location of its lines 
throughout the Lower Peninsula it is the most important rail- 
road to Michigan’s welfare at the present time. 

The first decade of the present century was the turning 
point in railroad development in many respects. From the 
struggling little railroads of 1845, barely able to survive the 
competition of the ox, the horse, and the stage coach over 
execrable roads, they had come to be an indispensable factor 
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in our economic life. In the beginning, public finances could 
make but a halting progress in their building and public man- 
agement achieved a doubtful success in their operation. 

Settled methods of business and habits of life usually yield 
but slowly to innovations. The railroad had to await in many 
respects the changes brought by time. From and after the 
year 1900 financial consolidations of railroads became the most 
important phase of railroad matters throughout the country. 
New lines and extensions thereafter were in the hands of ex- 
perienced railroad men and were carried out only to reach 
new resources or to take care of the demands upon existing 
lines and facilities. The mileage added in Michigan there- 
after was not great but the improvements made upon existing 
railroads and to terminal facilities became rather extensive. 
On the whole, our railroads were placed in a better position 
for public service than they had been at any previous time 
This decade closed, however, with our railroads in a some- 
what unfavorable situation both as respects earnings and 
finances. 

The contributions of railroad development in the nation, in 
which Michigan has shared notably, to the development of the 
modern corporation has been an important one. In fact, the 
development of the latter has been essential to the development 
of the former and in response to the general necessities of the 
‘ase. The law and business usages have been gradually adapt- 
ed to the new conditions and demands. In the beginning the 
railroad was not an attractive investment, but once the ex- 
perimental period had been passed it grew steadily in public 
favor, both as a useful invention and as a field for investment. 
The initia] successes were the prelude to continuing success 
in this field. From 1850 to 1910 there was a steady trend of 
diminishing costs of rail transportation accompanied by a 
broadening field of its utilization. Once its feasibility and 
value had been established, the genius and enterprise of the 
nation were drawn to the improvement of its physical equip- 
ments and the extension of its utilization. In the period of its 
greatest extension following the Civil War, when competition 
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between rival financial interests became the rule, rates were 
constantly on a downward trend and efficiencies on the up- 
ward trend. This was but a natural result of the extension of 
rail facilities and the growth of industries and wealth in re- 
lation thereto. 

Throughout the whole period of growth the railroads have 
offered an important field for the use of accumulated capital, 
especially when permanence of investment has been the chief 
consideration. Within the last two decades the trend to or- 
ganized industry and the development of other utility fields 
has to a considerable extent modified this condition. In the 
early years of railroad building foreign capital contributed 
largely to its development, but following 1880 the accumul- 
ation of domestic capital tended more and more to displace 
the foreign investor. The great insurance companies and 
other financial houses having in trust the savings of the peo- 
ple in whatever form have always found a most desirable field 
for the employment of such funds in the great railroad invest- 
ments of the nation. Aimost without recognition by the lay 
mind, the railroads have become inextricably woven into the 
national economic structure, not only as a utility of indis- 
pensable necessity for day-to-day existence, but as the actual 
though indirect repository of the accumulated savings of a 
large proportion of our people as well. 

In the matter of transportation costs and commodities offer- 
ed for transport, the experience of Michigan Railroads give us 
some interesting results. In 1837 the rate for a barrel of salt 
over the Erie and Kalamazoo Railroad from Toledo to Adrian, 
twenty-two miles, was $1.00. Today $1.00 will transport a bar- 
rel of salt on Michigan Railroads in the same territory four 
hundred and seventy-five miles. 

The intense development following 1870 in a few years 
brought a keen competition for the carrying of staple com- 
modities and a decided reduction of rates in the bids for busi- 
ness. Mr. H. C. Potter, General Manager of the Flint and 
Pere Marquette Railroad, in a letter to the Commissioner of 
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Railroads in 1878, states concerning the results on that rail- 
road during 1877: 

“Tt is a painful fact that we rec’d 4 4/10 mills—less than 14c 
per ton per mile—for through business done last year. * * * * 
The very low compensation was the result of the cutting of 
rates by all lines on East bound freight. When we began the 
business Dec. 15, on completion of our elevator at Ludington 
rates were 40c per 100 Ibs. Milwaukee to New York. They 
dropped to 20c and 15c.” 

In 1899 the average results per ton per mile on the same 
railroad for through freight was 3.8 mills and in 1914 the 
average result per ton per mile on grain over the Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad, which embraced the former road, was 3.4 
mills. It will be apparent from this how decidedly the rapid 
railroad development of the decade from 1870 to 1880 affected 
staple transportation costs when compared with the gradual 
reductions effected in the succeeding thirty-four years. On the 
same roads for five year periods the results per ton mile for 
all classes of freight show the trends of transportation costs, 
and the upward swing accompanying the economic effects of 
the recent war, as follows: 


YEAR CENTS 
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A statement of the traffic results on the Central Railroad for 
the year ending November 30, 1846, just at the close of the 
management of the Board of Internal Improvement and em- 
bracing the line from Detroit to Kalamazoo, is an interesting 


- portrayal of the state of transportation and the economic 


status of the interior of the state at that time. It shows the 
following : 
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EAST BOUND TRAFFIC WEST BOUND TRAFFIC 





% of % of 
Tons Whole Tons Whole 
Flour 17,681.4 62.3 
Wheat 1,797.4 6.3 
Agricultural (Other) 1,359.8 4.8 825.0 2.9 
Whiskey 235.5 8 49.3 2 
Beer 23.0 Jl 36.0 1 
Cider 2.8 69.6 2 
Wool 98.3 3 mi 
Pork 132.2 5 
Animals 1.5 15 
Salt ; 719.0 2.5 
Lumber 49.0 By 110.4 A 
Shingles 57.6 By 170.4 6 
Fish 53.2 2 
Ashes \ 282.8 1.0 
Vehicles ol 46.9 a 
Merchandise 481.6 DA 4,120.9 14.5 
22,203. %8.2 6,202.3 21.8 


The same statement condensed to some extent and embrac- 
ing the revenue earned would appear as follows: 








Yo of % of 

Tons Whole Revenues Total 

Flour 17,.681.4 62.3 77,613.68 - 58.7 

Wheat 1,797.4 6.3 6,613.68 5.0 

Salt 719.0 2 2,654.62 2.0 
Whiskey, beer & 

Cider 416.2 1.5 1,386.87 1.1 
Products of Ani- 

mals 233.6 8 893.87 ae 

if Merchandise 4,602.5 16.2 31,319.93 23.7 

Products of forests 387.4 1.4 863.85 6 

Products of mines ..... : te 5 Rape None 

Miscellaneous 2,567.8 9.0 10,800.53 8.2 

Total 28,405.3 100.0 $132,147.01 100.0 


A similar comparative statement of tonnage on the Detroit, 
Lansing and Northern Railroad, Detroit to Howard City in 
1882, and of the Ann Arbor Railroad, Toledo to Frankfort in 
1915, will show roughly successive changes in the movement of 
commodities. It appears. 
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D. L. & N. R. R.—1882 Ann Arbor R. R.—1915 
Tons Carried % of Tons Carried % of 


Whole Whole 
Products of 

Agriculture 76,577 10.3 367,145 18.7 

Products of Ani- 
mals 9,805 13 44,912 2.3 
Products of Mines 36,404 4.9 862,249 44.0 
Products of Forests 552,626 74.3 252.842 12.9 
Manufactures 13,461 1.8 242,400 12:3 
Miscellaneous 55,125 7.4 189,720 9.8 
Total 743,998 100.0 1,959,268 100.0 


While these several statements may not be made truly com- 
parative because of the uncertainty as to what may be em- 
braced in the miscellaneous items given, still they are fairly 
comparative and the proportions indicate what the important 
changes have, been in traffic and commodity demands through 
the seventy years embraced. Comparatively they appear: 








1846 1882 1915 

% %o % 

Products of Agriculture 76.3 10.3 18.7 
Products of Animals 8 1.3 2.3 
Products of Mines None 4.9 44.0 
Products of Forests 1.4 74.3 12.9 
Manufactures 20.2 1.8 123 
Miscellaneous 1.3 7.4 9.8 
Total 100.0 100.0 ‘100.0 


The relative importance of agriculture in 1846 is readily 
revealed. 97.3 per cent of the business of transportation at 
that time was devoted to the transport of commodities of 
farms or of the merchandise supplies, here shown as manu- 
factures, to supply the wants of the rural communities. Trans- 
portation had not yet disturbed the old industrial order where- 
in the several useful trades then necessary to supply the wants 
of any considerable community were still to be found, as the 
vocations of individual tradesmen in the growing villages, or 
scattered here and there through the country side where the 
farmer plied perhaps several trades in addition to his farm- 
ing to supply his own or his neighbors’ requirements. The 
statistics from which the foregoing is drawn show that on the 
22,203 tons carried eastward the earnings were $95,614.42 and 
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on the 6,202.3 tons carried to the interior the earnings were 
$36,532.59. 

The importance of this railroad as a market outlet for the 
then growing districts of Central Michigan may readily be 
grasped from this relative flow of traffic. 

In 1882 the products of forests had become the dominant 
commodity in railroad traffic, and the commodities of mines 
and manufactures were appearing. In 1915 the products of 
mines had become the principal commodity and manufactures 
have made a decided growth since 1882. Agriculture and 
animal products have kept a strong position as would be ex- 
pected. These examples do not, of course, show the same rel- 
ative results as the mainlines like the Michigan Central and 
the Grand Trunk which cross the Lower Peninsula, nor the 
railroads of the Upper Peninsula where much different condi- 
tions exist. They are taken as fairly portraying the conditions 
of the Lower Peninsula as a whole for the years shown. 

The close of the first decade of the present century roughly 
marks a turn in the conditions surrounding the railroad com- 
panies and railroad business and has affected them in differ- 
ent respects. For many years the trend toward organized in- 
dustry on the corporate plan has created a diversified field 
for the employment of accumulated wealth, and has there- 
by tended to restrict the freedom which the railroad corpor- 
ations enjoyed for a long period in financial matters. Prac- 
tically throughout the history of the railroads up to 1910 the 
improvement of railroad facilities, with its resulting increase 
in the efficiencies of operation, had constantly been a factor of 
safety, enabling railroad managements to meet the occasional 
adverse conditions as they have appeared. This together with 
the extension of transportation to new commodities coming 
into general use, permitted a constantly downward trend of 
transportation costs up to this time. The second decade of the 
present century brought this country into the great World 
War, with its baneful effects upon men, materials and capital. 
The old settled conditions were largely destroyed and while 
the railroad organization of the nation still continued to im- 
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prove, such improvements as could be made were not enough 
to in any appreciable degree meet the increased burden of day- 
to-day costs of transportation. After a period of Federal con- 
trol the railroads have been returned to their corporate owners 
and now present a problem of the greatest importance to the 
nation. It is apparent to ail that the old conditions have 
passed and that the railroads are of vital necessity to the 
general welfare. It is becoming more and more a_matter of 
public concern, and is so recognized both in fact and in law. 
The problem is receiving serious consideration and merits the 
most careful treatment. The solution must evidently await 
further time, but what ever solution may be evolved it is cer- 
tain that the welfare of the rail transportation system of the 
country must be the prime consideration to preserve our 
social and industrial life on its present standard. 

_X At the commencement of 1923 there were operating in the 
State of Michigan fifty-one railroad companies making use of 
- 8,331.62 miles of first main track and a total trackage of 14,- 
019.62 miles. (Of this mileage 1,937.65 miles of first main track 
and a total trackage of 3,500.20 miles was in the Upper 
Peninsula. ) During the year 1923 only 20 miles of actual 
addition to first main track mileage was added by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company to enter Detroit as a terminal. 
This latter amount in no way reflects the real growth of the 
railroads of the State of Michigan for that year. The rail- 
roads have now become great systems of established lines, 
almost wholly interstate in character and with well estab- 
lished necessary and important functions to perform in the 
activities of modern life. Pressing demands for new roads, 
especially in Michigan, do not often arise. 

At the close of 1927 there were in operation in Michigan 
forty-eight railroad entities of which twelve line carriers were 
in the Upper Peninsula and twenty-three line carriers and 
eight terminal carriers were in the Lower Peninsula. In the 
Upper Peninsula 1960.55 miles of first main track and in the 
Lower Peninsula 6,183.37 of first main track was in operation, 
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a total of 8,148.92 miles. There was a total trackage of 14,- 
288.08 miles. But 7.13 miles first main track was constructed 
during the year 1927, and this was terminal road construct- 
ed in the Detroit district. Various changes in mileage of 
roads in the Upper Peninsula have taken place in the five 
years’ period but they have been largely changes of classi- 
fication. The net increase in first main tracks has been due to 
extensions to reach new resources brought into production. 
There have been likewise various abandonments of mileage due 
to exhausted resources, a cause likely to operate with greater 
force in the future. 

In the Lower Peninsula a net reduction of first main track 
mileage of 209.7 has resulted in the same period. The new 
lines in this district have been 26.09 miles by the Pennsylvania, 
23.41 miles by the Detroit, Toledo and Ironton and a terminal 
road of 8.24 miles at Flint by the Pere Marquette, all in the 
vicinity of and influenced by the growth of large centers such 
as Detroit and Flint. During this time there have been many 
miles abandoned by the former Detroit, Bay City and West- 
ern, the Detroit and Mackinac, the Manistee and Northeastern, 
the New York Central and the Pere Marquette Railroads, in 
- portions of the State which have undergone a decline in re- 
sources and in population to such an extent as to nullify the 
necessity for the roads abandoned. The Kalamazoo, Lake 
Shore & Chicago Railway has passed from the list of carriers. 

We are not to take it from these changes that railroads 
have passed the zenith of their usefulness. The modern 
economic organization could not go on without them. The 
changes noted are the outcome of an extensive shifting of 
economic forces following the war. The. unfavorable position 
of agriculture for the past seven years has worked to bring 
a marked decline on the less productive regions of the State. 
The increasing use of motor transit and the extension of good 
roads for their use, has likewise to a marked degree worked 
to take a considerable share of the local freight and passenger 
business of the railroads with the result that many feeder 
lines have gone out of use and have been abandoned. Mile- 
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age, however, is not the index of growth or usefulness. While 
minor abandonments have already taken place and a decline 
of usefulness has developed on many feeder lines as a result 
of the economic changes noted at the same time to meet de- 
mands at the many growing industrial and commercial centers 
of the State, an increase in mileage has been necessary and a 
very marked increase in physical structures, equipment and 
facilities has been made. Following the trend of population to 
the growing centers, rail transportation demand likewise shifts 
to the principal routes linking these growing centers and in 
the aggregate there is the natural increase of rail carriage 
tending to centralize on certain rail routes. 

For the past ten years the revenue results per ton mile for 
all classes of commodities carried in the State approximate 
the following :— 


YEAR CENTS 
1915 90 
1919 1.09 
1920 
1921 1.39 
1922. 1.30 
1923 1.19 
1924 1.22 
1925 1.23 
1926 1.24 
1927 1.23 


It will be noted that since the reduced result of 1923 a fair- 
ly uniform result has been held, which is much higher than 
the revenue results before the war stated elsewhere in this 
article. 

In the last decade of the nineteenth century there came into 
the transportation field the suburban or interurban railways. 
Their principal growth, however, was in the first decade of the 
present century. The application of electro-motive power . to 
the street railways in the urban centers, the growth of the 
electric industry and the devlopment of high tension trans- 
mission of electric energy naturally lead to the entry of such 
railways into the transportation field, especially as passenger 
carriers. They were well adapted to furnish frequent move- 
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ment of small train or single car units and, therefore, found 
favor with the public in preference to the steam railroads 
which could not furnish such a mobile service, especially for 
local business. 

It appears that the first distinctly interurban line of rail- 
way put in service in the State was the railway from Ypsilanti 
to Ann Arbor, which was completed and opened for traffic 
early in 1891 by the Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti Street Rail- 
way. It used steam motors until 1896. This venture revealed 
the possibilities of a service of this kind, and was followed 
by various interurban and suburban railway projects for sev- 
eral years. Finally there resulted two important systems in 
the Lower Peninsula controlled by the Detroit United Rail- 
ways and the Michigan United Railways Company, respectively. 
The Detroit United lines centered at Detroit, with lines ex- 
tending out to Toledo, Ohio, Jackson, Pontiac, (with a belt 
line through Northville and Farmington) Flint, Romeo, Imlay 
City and Port Huron. The Michigan United Railway Com- 
pany and affiliated corporations held lines connecting Grand 
Rapids, Holland, Allegan, Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, Jackson, 
Lansing, St. Johns, Owosso and Corunna with suburban lines 
out of Jackson to Grass Lake and Wolf Lake and Vandercook 
Lake. It also had detached lines extending from Flint to Bay 
City via Saginaw with suburban connections. There were 
lines also in the Copper district of the Upper Peninsula at 
Bessemer, at Muskegon and Grand Haven, at Benton Harbor, 
St. Joseph and Niles, at Adrian from Toledo and Toledo sub- 
urban resort lines owned by different corporations. 

The advent of the interurban railway which invariably 
paralleled existing railroads made serious inroads upon their 
previous normal passenger traffic and resulted in some in- 
stances in a curtailment of passenger service by some of the 
steam carriers and in any event worked more or less damage to 
their passenger train revenue results. 

Experience also lead the interurbans into local freight traffic 
to quite an extent, but as car load carriers they made little 
progress. Following the interurban by a few years came the 
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automobile and improved highways to invade the field of both 
the steam railroad and the electric railroad eventually as 
carriers of passengers by bus and local freight by truck. 
While this latest innovation in the transportation field may 
not, except on purely local routes, affect the steam railroad 
further than to take a large part of their local passenger traffic 
and much of their local freight traffic, the highway motor 
transport lines together with the privately owned automobile 
have practically rendered the continuance of interurban 
passenger service by most of the electric railways for any 
great period in the future an impossibility. Some favorably 
located lines can probably survive against this competition, 
but even that is a problem for the future. The present trend 
leads me to believe that the electric interurban as a purely 
local medium of transportation has practically already passed 
to the list of utilities that have come to popular favor, 
rendered the service for which they were adapted for two dec- 
ades and is even now about to be relegated to disuse along 
with the plank road and the stage coach and the boat lines 
which for a few years in the pioneer period sought to utilize 
inland waters as commercial routes. The interurban railway 
has, however, enjoyed a longer and more useful period of 
favor than either of the earlier two means of transportation, 
and has withstood the invasion of the highway transport 
‘arriers for a number of years. Already abandonment of lines 
is progressing as the following data for the State will show :— 


Interurban City Total 

Mileage Lines Miles 
First Main First Main First Main Passenger 
Year Track Track Track Car Miles 
1916 1019.04 287.57 1306.61 68,583,815 
1917 1023.14 308.39 1331.80 74,047.413 
1918 1027.41 314.66 1342.07 67,980,436 
1919 1048.00 300.17 1348.17 74,664,868 
1920 1050.37 301.84 1352.21 79,994,622 
1921 1028.12 265.51 1293.63 67,808,029 
1922 995.11 141.34 1136.45 41,887,602 
1923 1001.37 154.92 1156.29 30,308,411 
1924 1005.93 155.19 1161.12 31,206,249 
1925 1007.05 145.86 1152.91 27,227,331 
1926 1006.30: 146.06 1146.36 25,000,468 


1927 882.18 139.00 1021.18 23,035,085 











Year 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


RAILROADS OF MicnIGAN Since 1850 


Passengers 
Carried 

392,384,083 
416,735,053 
379,441,505 
455,486,974 
487,040,799 
379,326,506 
189,166,696 
98,204,528 
94,150,717 
77,910,748 

71,177,131 
66,188,902 


Average 
2assenyers 
Per Car Mile 
3.7 
5.6 
5.6 
6.1 
6.1 


Co Ce om OT 
© oW css 


8 
9 


holo po 


Passenger 
Car Miles 
52,490 
55,599 
50,653 
55,382 
59,158 
52,417 
36,858 
26,212 
26,876 
23,616 
21,809 


eee 
22,057 


25 


Averages per Mile of Road 
Passengers 


Carried 


300,307 
312,910 
282,729 
337,930 
360,181 
293,226 
166,454 
84,931 
81,086 
67,577 
62,090 
64,816 


Because of the transfer of city lines to the City of Detroit 
by the Detroit United Railways in 1921, the data following that 


year is not truly comparable to that preceding 1922. 


It will be 


noted that the high point in the utility of the electric railways 
was in 1920 and 1921, since which time there has been a 
gradual recession of use as shown by passengers carried. Oper- 
ating income has declined from $3,709.06 per mile of road in 
1920 to $376.41 in 1927 and from 6.68 cents per car mile in 
1921 to 1.67 cents in 1927. 











Story oF MIcCHIGAN’S MARKETING 


By Joun A. Russewu 
(Editor Michigan Manufacturer and Financial Record) 
DETROIT 


HAVE been asked to spin you a yarn or two about the mar: 
| kets of Michigan, the markets of long ago and those of yes- 
teryear, the markets of the day before yesterday, in terms of 
time, and those which furnish the present-day demand for the 
products of field and forest, of factory and of mine. And from 
the yarns thus spun I suppose we will weave the fabric of the 
demand for the productions of our state, which, beginning 
more than three hundred years ago, persisted in its growth and 
its profits until it resulted, down the line of the years, in the 
conversion of saleable products into money, or other things of 
value; the employment of money as capital in trade and in- 
dustry; the accumulation of surpluses and those other pro- 
cesses whose results are the contributions of commerce to civil- 
ization and all its varied forms of benefit and culture. 

It is not an uninteresting tale in its way, because the mar- 
keting of the products of any area represents its contacts with 
the rest of the world and is interwoven with its history; and, 
not infrequently, the striking facts of history, usually attribut- 
ed to the operation of high moral, altruistic and political pur- 
poses, simmer down, over the fire of research, to be the results 
of very vulgar and selfish motives of competition for trade 
and commercial profit. 

The marketing of the products of Michigan began with the 
opening up of its areas to the outside world. Three centuries 
and a quarter ago the territory included within its present 
legal boundaries was a wild. Its population was composed of 
many groups of savages, whose relations with each other were 
those of peace at some times, those of war at others. Their 
aggregate number has been estimated as having never been 
more than 20,000. They were nomads, though they lived in 


An address delivered before the Detroit Historical Society, March 16, 1928. 
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some kind of villages for spells of time. They had some little 
agriculture, mostly confined to the raising of corn. The rest of 
their vegetable food was derived from plant life which grew 
wild. Their meat foods were the products of the hunt. They 
fished in the lakes and rivers. They had some supply of sugar, 
made from the sap of the maples. Their implements were crude. 
Their transportation on the waters was accomplished by the 
canoe of birch bark, cemented with the gums which exuded 
from the trees. They had some rudiments of weaving vegetable 
fibres. Their clothing was largely composed of the skins of 
the beasts of the forest. They had a knowledge of the medical 
effects of the tinctures of plants, roots and barks. They had 
some form of exchanges with each other, but the aggregate of 
all of them could not be called trade. They were a self-con- 
tained people, living on a low scale, subject to starvation when 
they became static and kept on the move by the need for food. 
They had no knowledge of the use of iron, though there was 
a deal of float iron on the surface as far south as what are now 
the locations of South Lyon and Ypsilanti. They had some 
access to copper, whether from the pre-historic mines of the 
Upper Peninsula or from the float copper which had been torn 
from its outcrops by the glacier and carried southward into 
the lower peninsula, is undetermined. They lived in a fool’s 
paradise of natural resources, with neither the art nor the wit 
to convert them or profit by them. 

Three hundred years ago and a little more the word of this 
area and of its resources was conveyed to the settlements then 
already made at the mouth of the St. Lawrence river. These 
settlements had a population of hardy adventurers, fresh from 
France, full of youth and the spirit of exploration, ready for a 
fight or a frolic, able to time the sweep of the oars of their 
canoes and batteaux by the measures of their chansons and 
boatman’s songs, and allured, as the Frenchman ever was, by 
the mysteries of the lands that lay up-stream. Out of this 
population some men went voluntarily and others were sent 
for hire into the wilderness to which led the St. Lawrence and 
its connecting rivers and lakes. 
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This was the beginning of the trade of Michigan. Many 
famous names of its pioneers survive. Some say that 
Champlain was at what is now Saginaw in 1617. Some 
others say that he was not. 3ut many more whose fame 
has survived certainly were in the territory of the Great Lakes 
at very early dates. John Nicollet was at the Straits of Mack- 
inac in 1634, when he was already a seasoned trader and 
familiar with the tongues of the savages. Daniel Greyselon du 
Leut was in the same country almost as early as Nicollet. 
Medard Chouart and the Sieur de Grossilliers went through the 
Straits of Mackinac in 1658 to Green Bay, wintered at the Soo 
in 1659 and returned to Montreal in 1660 with 60 canoes load- 
ed with skins. In 1679 Robart de La Salle, Henry de Tonty, 
Father Hennepin, and 25 others loaded their boat, the Griffin 
with furs at Green Bay. Monsieur de Sainte Lusson was at 
St. Mary’s Falls in 1671. 

There was an organization of business for these expeditions. 
As there was an East India Company for the exploitation of 
the Orient, so there was a Company of the Colonies for the 
exploitation of the Occident. It was organized by the mer- 
chants of Rouen for the colonization of the new domains of 
France in North America. It had a monopoly of trade and 
evidently did too well, measured by the standards of profit 
of the period. Cardinal Richelieu took its right away in 1627, 
and gave them to the Company of a Hundred Associates, com- 
posed of favorites of himself and his king, with jurisdiction 
from Florida to the Arctic Circle. They had a monopoly of the 
fur trade for 15 years. They ruled with too hard a fist, ap- 
parently, for in 1645 the Montreal traders in peltries secured 
from the king a sort of local self-government of their peculiar 
market for certain concessions of support of the government, 
the garrisons and the church, and an annual rent of a 
thousand pounds of beaver. 

Thus successively there were organizations of French spec- 
ulators and adventurers to control the fur trade, those already 
mentioned being succeeded by the Company of the West Indies, 
in 1664, it by the Company of the Domain in 1674, and it by a 
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new company of the Colony in 1700, of which Cadillac became 
the manager later on. Meantime the English were putting out 
‘traders from the Hudson Bay District and the Americans and 
Dutch from the neighborhood of. Albany. These represented 
demand in trade. 

From Cadillac’s time until 1840 the fur trade of Michigan 
was an organized business, financed by corporations from the 
original companies down to Mr. Astor’s American Fur Com- 
pany, managed by men like Cadillac, who got two thousand 
pounds a year for his services and Tonty, who got two-thirds 
as much, and by others in succession down to the types of 
John Jacob Astor’s head men, who were paid as much as $3,- 
600 a year and their subsistence in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. 

For approximately 150 years the turn-over varied from a 
present day value of a million a year to three millions worth. 
It is likely that the furs taken from and assembled in Michigan 
during its century and a quarter of continuance had gross 
values, measured in terms of our money, of more than 250 
millions of dollars. 

The fur trade of Michigan, from first to last, was a very 
great trade. The earliest demand was for beaver skins. In 
1765 the savage could exchange a beaver skin to the French, 
according to Labrottan, for two pounds of powder, a small 
cloak, four pounds of lead, eight table knives, or 25 awls. If 
he had two beaver skins, he could get a medium sized cloak, 
and for three, a large sized one. For four skins he could ac- 
quire a woolen blanket, and for six, a white Normandie 
blanket, or a gun. There was competition between the English 
and French. For instance, the Montreal traders paid only one 
jug of brandy for a beaver skin, while the representatives of 
the company of English at Albany paid six jugs. On the whole 
the prices of commodities brought into the country were in 
terms of beaver. The Albany prices on commodities were 
about one-half the Montreal prices, and Albany was not such a 
difficult place to reach over the same watery paths that were 
traversed by the traders from Montreal. The prime article of 
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exchange for beaver skins was brandy, the Indians having 
early acquired a love for that form of strong drink. Even- 
tually the transactions in “firewater” became so harmful to the 
trade that Champlain curbed it. Bishop Lavelle ordered the 
traffic stopped on penalty of excommunication, but the traders 
had no fear of God and none of his ministers. Frontenac 
compromised with a sort of government ownership, and Louis 
XIV, in 1679, issued a decree of total prohibition, which pro- 
vided a penalty for those who sold brandy to the savages of 
100 livres for the first offense, 200 for the second, and cor- 
' poral punishment for the third. Somehow or other, these var- 
ious laws were enforced with about the same sanction that 
similar laws are enforced nowadays, and a great contraband 
trade in brandy was established to get the pelts that formed the 
basis of trade. 

The immediate market for these peltries was Montreal. Un- 
der the French regime the ultimate market was Paris. Un- 
der the English regime the final markets were London and 
Hamburg. When the Americans later controlled it was New 
York. 

The idea of furs as merchandise in our time suggests wear- 
ing apparel and articles of personal adornment. That was 
not their value in the historic days of the trade. The primary 
value attached to beaver, the hair of which was felted and 
made into hats. The longer-haired pelts of other animals sup- 
plied the material for the periques and wigs of the gentry of 
three centuries ago and later. Many of the skins, like those 
of the bear, were used for couches. That was a day antecedent 
to the later one of linen sheets and woolen blankets. The 
coarse hair went into corduroy, and the leather into breeches 
and jerkins. The great use was for leather, for binding books, 
for clothing, for cushioning chairs and couches and for har- 
ness; for remember, again, that in that day cattle hides as 
a raw material of leather, were not so plentiful as they are 
today. An odd use of the more porous skins was for filters 
for wine, a demand created by European vintners. So that 
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the bulk of this peltry product of Michigan was put to an 
economic rather than a mere ornamental use. 

When the fur trade passed, agriculture, upon an organ- 
ized basis, was coming in to Michigan. Originally the products 
of the field did little more than satisfy the demand of the local 
populations for food. The old grist mills tell the story of 
the carriage of grain to their facilities and the custom grind- 
ing of it for its producers, the net of flour going back to the 
farms and the millers’ toll and the offal going into the markets 
of the citiés and villayes. It is difficult to establish when 
there was a surplus for outside markets, but some of the sur- 
plus wheat and other grain of Michigan, early found its way 
to the eastern states by way of the lakes and the Erie Canal. 
The first great transaction in flour and wheat that we hear 
tell of was a most outstanding one for its time and its volume. 
Most of us will remember that John Murray Forbes, of Bos- 
ton, was the head of the syndicate organized by Mr. James 
F. Joy, in 1848, to purchase the Michigan Central Railroad 
from the state. Mr. Forbes devoted a great deal of attention 
to the early development of the railroad, so that by 1855 the ~ 
territory along its line was pretty highly productive of the 
products of the field. These, in at least one instance, found 
their way to market in large quantities. Mr. Forbes operated 
a Boston trading house which had a connection with the great 
Baring firm in London, of which firm his cousin, Mr. Russell 
Sturgis, of Boston, was a partner. 

Early in the fall of 1855, acting for Louis Napoleon, who 
feared a famine in France, the Barings began to purchase 
wheat and flour for the French, and Mr. Sturgis made some 
inquiry of Mr. Forbes as to the prospects of a supply of wheat 
and flour from Michigan. The route to market for this prod- 
uct was over the Michigan Central Railroad to Detroit, and 
thence by way of the Lakes and the Erie Canal to the sea- 
board. Mr. Forbes represented to his cousin, Sturgis, that 
receipts of wheat and flour for 1855 were behind the normal, 
owing to wet weather, and he evidently made a bargain for a 
good price on this account. He recommended that instead of 
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using whole wheat bread, corn meal be mixed with wheat flour 
to thin out the French ration and avert the threatened famine. 
He bought and forwarded a great deal of Michigan wheat to. 
Kurope in this transaction. In a memorandum made in 1884 
he says that “this transaction of Michigan grain amounted to 
considerably more than five million dollars and it helped to 
tide over the danger of a hard famine in France.” 

From this beginning the products of the soil of Michigan 
found many markets. The Civil War period created a de- 
mand for a good deal of grain, much corn, hay and oats and 
was the original incentive for the raising of beans and buck- 
wheat. All of these left the state for the south in this period, 
and later for foreign countries. Old Duncan Stewart, of the 
Detroit Board of Trade, was a great fellow for forwarding ex- 
port grain to the seaboard. Some of it went out of New York 
and a deal of it from Montreal. Until within a few years 
a great amount of rye went abroad, largely to Germany. They 
say that Michigan grows 80 per cent of all the white beans 
grown in the United States. <A well organized trade associa- 
tion distributes four-fifths of the total crop throughout the 
country. Flour has long been an article of export. The ex- 
port flour trade must have been well established when, 40 
years ago, I used to see Mr. David Stott inquiring on the 
Detroit Board of Trade whether some one didn’t want the 
spare room in some tramp ship which was due at Norfolk or 
Newport News or Charleston, half the cargo space of which he 
was going to fill with flour for the port of Calway, in Ireland. 
In meat products Michigan was sending a million dollars 
worth of mess pork abroad in 1866, half of it from Peter Hen- 
kel’s packing house in Detroit. Twenty years later all the 
packing houses of Detroit had a foreign trade, which they still 
enjoy, to the extent of five or six million dollars a year. 

Following the export marketing of the products of agri- 
culture, the next great production of Michigan for which 
markets had to be developed was pine. 

It is difficult to determine today what was the value of the 
pine cut off Michigan land. Mr. Edwin Cowles was the sta- 
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tistician of the pine timber trade in the Saginaw valley. He 
told me once that his figures showed that there were floated 
down the Saginaw river, in the life of the lumber harvest in 
that valley, sufficient quantities of pine logs to equal, in their 
value in the log stage, the total national debt at the close of 
the Civil War. This is roughly figured at four billion dollars, 
In addition to that, there had been taken off from the neighbor- 
hood of Black -River, of St. Clair County, a very appreciable 
quantity of pine. Moreover, the Manistee, Muskegon, Black 
and Au Sable valleys contributed quite as much as did the 
Saginaw valley, while the Upper Peninsula has contributed 
as much more. So that it is not too much to say that 12 bil- 
lions of dollars worth of Michigan pine went from forest to 
market. The market for this pine in its beginning was intra- 
state, but the state itself could not begin to absorb the quan- 
tities that were hewed from the forests and cut in the saw 
mills. Much of it went to the mills at Tonawanda in the form 
of rafts of logs. A great deal of it went to Chicago, which 
was a wooden city prior to the fire of 1871, and which, im- 
mediately after that destructive event, became a wooden city 
again. Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, and the cities of western 
New York took a great deal more. Very great efforts were 
made to market an excessive cut. Those who are familiar with 
our lake shores and immense breakwaters at lake harbors, 
which were provided by driving miles of cribs composed of 
piling and filled with stone, need not be surprised when they 
are reminded that this was an enforced market. For its making 
and continuance very active lobbies were kept at Washington 
to provide for government expenditure in this direction, so 
that the pine timbers of Michigan might be sold for the mak- 
ing of breakwaters, regardless of whether or not the break- 
waters served their purposes as protecting harbors and safe- 
guards against erosion of the shores. 

A further market for pine was provided from the ’70’s on- 
ward by a group of exporters, most of them very quiet deal- 
ers in Detroit, who shipped cargoes of what were known as 
“deals” to England. Even then the Englishmen were much 
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more thrifty in their use of lumber than we were and used 
thinner boards than our mills were in the habit of cutting, so 
that a demand grew up in England for a form of lumber of 
such width’as the size of the trees permitted, and in di- 
mensions of thickness varying from four to six inches. The 
Kinglish resawed the lumber into thin boards, of three-eighths 
to one-half inch in thickness, as compared with our one-inch 
boards and planks of the thickness of two inches and upwards. 

Taken all in all, the lumber cut of Michigan has called for 
the marketing of 12 billion dollars worth of product. 

And then came iron ore on top of the lumber. We began 
mining iron ore on the Marquette range in 1855, when 1,449 
tons of it went to Cleveland. In 1877 the Menominee range 
was opened up, with an initial year’s tonnage of 4,593. In 
1884 the Gogebic range came in with 1,022 tons. Each of these 
great sources of iron ore supply has been pouring out product 
since each of the years mentioned. By the end of 1926 the 
Marquette range had shipped a total of 154,798,691 tons, the 
Menominee range 152,464,567 tons, and the Gogebic range 
160,674,080 tons. These figures make a total of 467,937,338 
tons of iron ore raised in Michigan, of which not 20,000,000 
tons in all were smelted in the state. The remainder had to 
find markets outside of Michigan, and did at the furnaces of 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Toledo, Fairport and other cen- 
ters of iron making. Taking one season with another and 
striving to reach an average value of this raw material at the 
mine, a fair average price for all the years and quantities 
seems to be about $4.50 per ton. Accepting this figure, the 
conclusion is established that in the 70-year history of iron 
mining in Michigan markets outside the state took two bill- 
ion, two hundred millions worth of this product of her mines. 

It is not so easy to determine what was the value of the 
outside markets for Michigan copper. But we have been rais- 
ing and shipping copper from Michigan for more than 70 
years. The total value of all the copper raised, smelted and 
shipped from Michigan in that period, at market rates, has 
been computed at more than two billions of dollars. Of that 
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amount, roughly about one-fourth has been maufactured in the 
state, and this may be accepted as the state’s own consumption 
of its products. The balance went to the great wire drawing 
and rod and sheet rolling centers of the east, in New Jersey 
and Connecticut, which constituted the largest users of Mich- 
igan copper. <A part of it went to government and private 
manufacturers of munitions and an inconsiderable amount, 
from a percentage standpoint, to foreign users. 

Michigan had great resources at one time in its stone 
quarries apart from the limestone deposits, including largely 
the brown stones of the neighborhood of Marquette and the 
red stones of the Keweenaw peninsula, or the Portage Entry 
stone.. In fact this geographical appellation was applied to 
that particular red stone, which was in very great demand at 
‘that time. Cleveland, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit and Buff- 
alo furnished extensive markets for this kind of building 
material, which has since gone out of style. It is estimated 
that upwards of twenty million dollars worth of this product, 
at quarry prices, found its way to market in these places. It 
was a great favorite of the architects. The famous Richard- 
son found it very adaptable to his form of neo-Renaissance. 

The limestone products of Michigan have developed some 
extremely interesting and extensive markets. One of the 
earliest of the limestone quarries was that at Trenton, on the 
Detroit river, owned by Mr. Fred Sibley, from which a couple 
of schooner loads came up-stream every morning propelled by 
the wing-and-wing sails of their carriers in the early day 
breeze. Some of this limestone was used for rubble for 
foundations and a good deal of it for burning into building 
lime for mortar and plaster. Mr. Sibley had a lime-kiln along 
the river at one point and Pontiff Guoin had another. A stock 
pile was established during the season of navigation and the 
lime was burned the year round as it was needed. In course 
of time the usefulness of limestone for other purposes than 
building became apparent. It was early used in the blast 
furnaces and cupolas of foundaries, but as these were limited, 
the demand was not great. With the establishment of great 
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blast furnaces in the neighborhood of Chicago and of the 
manufacture of sugar and alkalis, an enormous demand was 
created for Michigan limestone. Some more of it came to be 
taken on when the cement companies substituted hard lime- 
stone as a raw material for the wet marl from the lakes upon 
which the original cement industries were located. Today an 
enormous operation in limestone is going on in the neighbor- 
fiood of Alpena and endless tonnages of that product go out to 
the markets for this Michigan product, located at Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Cleveland, Buffalo, and Detroit, that for the iron 
industries, to almost every point in the central west in which 
cement is made, and to the seats of the sugar industry in Mich- 
igan. 

The Lake Carriers’ Association accounted for the hauling in 
1927 of more than 14 million tons of limestone, of which 80 per 
cent, or 11 and a quarter million tons originated at Michigan 
quarries. This product is worth about $1.10 a ton on the docks 
where it is delivered, so that you see about 15 millions of dol- 
lars are accounted for in its value. Beside this quantity an 
immensity of this material is handled by rail. The total of the 
latter tonnage may be roughly offset by the Michigan con- 
sumption, leaving a market for the value named to be found in 
other states. These are the furnace industries of Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Toledo, Cleveland and Buffalo. 

We have made a great deal of salt in Michigan, so much in 
fact that this state has, since 1880, been either the leader, or 
the second in production of all the states. In 1887 we pro- 
duced 49.17 per cent of all the salt made in the United States. 
Since 1880 we have never dropped below 25 per cent. Nowa- 
days we produce, roughly, a third of all the salt consumed in 
this country. So that we have had to find markets for very 
much more than was domestically consumed. From 1880 to 
the present time, Michigan has produced about 400,000,000 
barrels of salt, of a value of $200,000,000 which should have 
added to it $30,000,000 worth produced before 1880. This prod- 
uct has been marketed most largely in the meat provision cen- 
ters of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, and Kansas City; in the 
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dairy districts of the great west, and in the seats of the 
chemical industry. 

Since 1896 we have been making Portland cement in Mich- 
igan from our limestones, marls, clays and blast furnace slag. 
In that year we made 4,000 barrels. Up to and including 1921 
we produced 65,416,612 barrels of this product in Michigan, 
of a total value of $87,056,000. Since 1921 our production has 
increased until it amounted to 16,000,000 barrels last year, 
with a value‘of $37,000,000 for the year. So that the in- 
tervening seven years, since 1921, have increased the total 
value of cement production, from the beginning, to a figure 
which approximates $162,000,000. 

This great quantity was not and is not being marketed in 
Michigan alone. A large portion of it goes to Duluth and Mil- 
waukee, and thence to the prairie states as far west as the 
Dakotas. More of it goes to Chicago and is consumed there. 
Still more goes through the Toledo gateway and is distributed 
as far south as the Ohio river. Another fraction of the output 
goes to Buffalo and through that gateway finds a way to con- 
sumers in western New York. . 

I have gone into these older and less spectacular productions 
of Michigan and their markets largely to show that this state 
has been seeking consumers of its products world-wide and 
country-wide for a very long time and has been securing their 
patronage in astonishing volume. We know more, as a rule, 
of our modernly established industries and products, yet they 
possess very striking characteristics of marketing. The auto- 
mobile industry is no doubt the greatest of these. From the first 
day of the making of its products until the end of last year, 
there were 36,250,553 motor cars and trucks made in the 
United States, with a wholesale value of $7,330,000,000. Of 
this production the most modest percentage which is quoted as 
representing the product made in Michigan is 75 per cent. So 
that, adopting this minimum percentage, Michigan has- pro- 
duced, from first to last 27,000,000 passenger cars and trucks, 
of a wholesale value of more than $5,400,000,000. Literally this 
merchandise has been marketed world-wide. There isn’t a vil- 
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lage or hamlet in continental United States in which some deal- 
er or group of them is not offering Michigan-made motor trans: 
portation. There isn’t a city of size on the North or South 
American continents outside the United States in which the 
same situation does not exist. Every country on the globe has 
some examples of every type of Michigan-made automobile and 
some of the countries have thousands of them, with the dis- 
tribution growing day by day. 

There are five and a half million dollars worth of factory 
and shop products made in Michigan every year. There are a 
billion and a half of products of the soil of all kinds made 
ready, in some stage or other, for eventual consumption. There 
are a half billion of the products of mines, quarries and other 
metallic and mineral resources which, either in the form of 
raw materials, or in partially or wholly finished states, seek 
buyers. These constitute supply for which demand and sale 
must be sought. For these products continental United States 
is the largest buyer and markets for them are found therein 
for the largest percentage. A market, legally foreign, but not 
actually so from the standards of similarities of demand and 
culture existing therein, is the neighboring one of the Domin- 
ion of Canada, which is our largest foreign buyer. For ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 worth more we find our trade oppor- 
tunities in foreign countries other than Canada. To go into 
these in detail, as to quantities taken by each, methods of 
sale and distribution employed and other niceties, would 
be uninterestingly statistical. The big fact is that Michigan 
finds markets for 80 per cent of ‘the manufactured goods it 
produces, for a similar percentage of her metallic and non- 
metallic minerals, and for about half the value of its agricul- 
tural products outside its own borders. Its distribution to 
foreign countries is spectacular and interesting rather than 
voluminous when compared with total production; but this is 
growing under the inspiration of export departments and with 
the appropriation of budgets to care for the pioneering. 

Much product that is made in Michigan is marketed by 
agencies outside of Michigan. For instance, the output of 
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two or three woolen mills, making approximately 3,000,000 
yards of clothing woolens, finds its way into trade through 
New York offices. The entire calcium carbide output is mar- 
keted through New York and Chicago sales offices. Our com- 
plete output of alkaline products is marketed through New 
York. The iron ore product of the state is largely sold through 
Cleveland agencies. The largest percentage of the salt output 
is distributed through Chicago marketers. Copper is market- 
ed in Boston and New York. The gypsum products are sold 
through Chicago headquarters. The furniture output finds 
part of its demand from the attendance at semi-annual fairs 
at Grand Rapids, and the rest through Chicago and New York 
exhibitions. The cement trade still markets through dealers 
scattered over far-flung states. The remaining great products 
find their way to consumption through organized systems of 
selling, domestically managed, through brokers at the leading 
points of consumption, and through special endeavors to pene- 
trate foreign markets, laboriously and industriously cultivated. 


So that, after all, the world has become Michigan’s market, 
with some very curious instances of demand meeting supply. 
The Northville grower of ginseng dries his matured roots and 
sends them to a dealer in San Francisco to be sent over to 
China as a medicine. The chicory producer has a little known 
but extensive market in Germany. Port Huron used to be the 
outlet of the rye surplus, on its way to Germany. Italians 
who made their little fortunes and returned to their home 
lands still send for parcel post deliveries of single pairs of 
shoes of the makes which they found comfortable and lasting 
during their residences here. Sturgeon roe from our fisheries - 
is sent across the sea to come back as caviare. Fishing tackle 
produced in Dowagiac and Kalamazoo is distributed from 
Norway to Australia. The auto accessories of the state fol- 
low the motor cars and trucks to the ends of the earth. 
Vacuum cleaners from Detroit are invading European house- 
holds. Five and a half million dollars worth of calculating 
machines are sent across seas, to the far side of the At- 
lantic from New York and the far side of the Pacific from 
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San Francisco. Fifty thousand barrels of soda lyes go from 
Wyandotte every year to Europe, Africa, South America and 
Australia. A factory in Menominee sends saw-mill machinery 
to the Philippines. Agricultural machinery from Battle Creek 
goes to Mexico and Uruguay. Grand Rapids fly paper goes 
to 25 foreign countries. Gar Wood’s hydraulic hoists, made in 
Detroit, are used in Japan. Curtain rods made in Sturgis are 
used in South America. Millions of dollars worth of mach- 
inery made in Detroit, Lansing, Battle Creek, Saginaw, Jack- 
son, and Grand Rapids go every year to all the continents. A 
printing press made in Battle Creek produces the leading 
newspaper of Australia. Reed furniture, made by our Gov- 
ernor’s factory at Ionia, is sold and used in Cuba. Our office 
supply products are in every country of the world and Green- 
ville-built refrigerators are working their way into Cuba. 

Plymouth-made air guns are sold in Japan. Our paper manu- 
facturers have markets in Europe and Asia and send box- 
board to China and South America. Ten thousand dollars 
worth of electric motors made in Howell went into Japan 
last year. Marine motors made in Hillsdale, Jackson, Cold- 
water and Detroit are used in the inland waters of every for- 
eign country. 

These are a few of the high-lights of Michigan’s marketing. 
There are literally hundreds of other such instances. They 
show that Michigan’s markets are limited only by the extent of 
the globe, and the necessities of its inhabitants. When one has 
a taste for economics and mathematics he can get a great 
“kick,” as the saying is, out of observing their diversity and 

’ absorptiveness. 

















UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: BEGINNINGS--II 
By WiwuiaM A. SPILL 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


HERE are certain fundamental conceptions of higher edu- 
"ade in this Act which make the University of Michigan 
an absolute pioneer. In the first place this University was 
to be self-governing and self-governed. No nation has de- 
veloped and expanded the blessings, benefits, problems and 
difficulties’ of public education as have these United States. 
One of the difficulties, not yet overcome, is the problem of 
affording to the people representation and management, 
and to the school an academic freedom with avoidance of 
partisan politics. Bitter and disgraceful squabbles in many 
American cities and villages over so-called “Boards of Edu- 
cation” amply attest this statement. This Act sought to place 
the government in the professors themselves. We find them, 
as shall be later noted, exercising legislative functions. That 
was not such a far cry since there is the seeming idea, hazy, 
but present and persistent, in the law, as interpreted by the 
Michigan Supreme Court, that the Regents of the University 
of Michigan are not a subordinate, but a co-ordinate branch of 
the state government, and responsible to the people alone. It 
is the unmistakable trend of decisions, that these men hold 
in their regency the power and government of the people 
functioning in education. It is recognized also in the consti- 
tutional grant to them as a corporation, of the right of em- 
inent domain.! Previous to this charter no university had been 
established in America. There were academies, seminaries and 
colleges. It alters the matter not one whit, that numbers of 
these later became in fact, and in name, universities. It mat- 
ters not that this tiny seedling was weak and hesitant in 
its growth. It was a seedling University, and not a college, 
seminary or academy planting upon which later, university 
branches were budded or grafted. 


1The Regents of the University of Michigan shall have power to take private 
a, for the use of the university in the manner prescribed by law,— 
ection 4, Article XIII, Constitution of 1908. 
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Most remarkable of all, is the declaration of the then revo- 
lutionary principal that university education was the duty of 
the people and as such should be supported by the people 
through self-imposed taxation. This university was no favor- 
ed child of wealth, nor yet the birched step-child of some re- 
ligious sect or denomination. This act marks a great stride 
toward human intellectual freedom, in this one respect alone. 
It assumes that church should cease meddling with edu- 
cation. This was not by legislative suppression or re- 
pression, but as the Supreme Court stated: “It was intended 
to be such an one as would not admit of the existence of any 
other.” 

August 26, 1817, the Governor and Judges appropriated $300 
towards the erection of a University building and $80 for the 
purchase of a lot on the west side of Bates Street, near Larned, 
now Congress Street in Detroit. On September 8, 1817, in 
pursuance of the understanding, though the commissions were 
not issued until later,? the professorships were conferred,— 
seven upon John Monteith who was made president, and six, 
including the Vice-Presidency, upon Gabriel Richard. These 
men at once took charge, without awaiting formal com- 
missions.* They enacted a number of “Statutes of the Uni- 
versity of Michigania.” The first one reads as follows:* 


Statutes of the University of Michigania, 
Statute the First. 
Be it enacted by the University of Michigania that on the seal of the 


2The Gazette of Friday, September 12, 1817, contains the following: 


“APPOINTMENT BY THE GOVERNOR. 


“The Rev. John Monteith, of Detroit, President of ibe University of Mich- 
igania, and Professor0f Universal Science therein, Commission dated September 
the eighth, one thousand eight hundred and _ seventeen.” 

The commissions to Richard_are ali dated September 17, 1817. 

s“Sept. 14, 1837. James McCloskey is this day appointed superintendent 
of the building of the ae of the University. (This corporation proceeded 
to secure a site for a school in this city. They drew the plot of a building— 
let it out by contract—in the course of about a year had the lower story 
occupied with a systematic English school and a portion of the 2nd story with 
a classical, and another with a library)’—Monteith’s diary. The parenthetical 
note was added in 1832. 

*This seal was used until April 5, 1843 when the “Minerva Seal’’ was adopted. 
It displayed Minerva pointing a youth to the temple of Wisdom and the legend 
“University of Michigan” and ‘Minerva monstrat iter quaque ostendit se 
dextra sequamur.” This was used on all documents includin “eeu from the 
class of 1845 to the class of 1895, inclusive. On October 16, 1895, the present 
seal, which might be termed “The False Witness Seal’’ because of its legend 
“University of Michigan 1837” was adopted. It has mis-represented the Uni- 
versity on diplomas beginning with the class of 1896. 
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University there shall be a device representing six pillars supporting a 
dome, with the motto, “Epistemia”, at their base, and the legend, “Seal 
of the University of Michigania”, around the margin, and light shining 
on the dome from above, and until such seal be provided the President 
may use any temporary seal which may be convenient. Passed at the 
City of Detroit, on Friday the twelfth day of September, one thousand 


eight hundred and seventeen. 
: JOHN MONTEITH, 
President of the University of Michigania. 

Attest, J. L. Whiting, Register. 
These were followed in quick succession by other statutes. 
Statute the Second provided that no subscriber to the insti- 
tution should be required to pay more than fifty dollars in any 
one year. By the terms of Statute the Third, instruction in 
the primary schools was to consist of writing, arithmetic, 
English grammar, and elocution. Statute the Fourth required 
that instruction in the classical academy should consist of 
“French, Latin, and Greek antiquities, English grammar, 
Morals and Ornamental Accomplishments.” The following 
books were to be used: Murray’s Grammar, and Spelling Book, 
the English Reader and Exercises, also Walker’s Elocution 
and Dictionary. It was further provided that “the Sacred 
Scriptures shall constitute part of the reading from the be- 
ginning to the end of the course.” Statute the Sixth establish- 
ed a classical academy in Detroit. Statute the Seventh pro- 
vided that thirteen visitors should be appointed for each class- 
ical academy. A primary school was established in Monroe 
County by the eighth statute. The Ninth established a similar 
school at Michilimackinac. A treasurer bonded for ten thou- 
sand dollars and a Register, without bond, were created by 
numbers ten and eleven. Statute Twelve prescribed certain 
books for the primary schools. 

Statute the Thirteenth turned into the treasury of the Uni- 
versity, $940.99. It read as follows: 


An Act to assume the responsibility of certain donations from Mon- 
treal and Michilimackinac. 

Whereas, for the relief of the sufferers by the conflagration of the 
ancient town of Detroit in the year 1805, there were transmitted from 
Montreal and Michilimackinaec certain sums of money which are now in 
the city of Detroit unpaid to such sufferers owing to the want of some 
principles on which payment can be made, so as to discharge the hold- 
ers thereof, and whereas, the said sufferers have generally manifested 
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a desire, that the said funds should now be appropriated in aid of the 
University of Michigania. 

Be it ehacted by the University of Michigania that the holders of the 
said funds paying over the same to the Trustees of the University, the 
said University shall be responsible for all future claims on the same, 
on the part of the settlers by the conflagration aforesaid. . 

Passed at the City of Detroit, on Suturday, the 20th day of Sep- 
tember, 1817. 

JOHN MONTEITH, 
President of the University of Michigania. 
Attest J. L. Whiting, Register. 

The fourteenth statute was a supplement to the preceding 
one and formally assumed liability by the University to the 
fire sufferers. The “first College of Michigania” was establish- 
ed by “Statute, the Fifteenth.” The sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth were financial, regulating expenditures, appropriat- 
ing $250.00 toward building expenses and authorizing the Treas- 
urer to appoint and bond a collector. Evidently raising money 
was another higher educational field in which Michigan was 
the pioneer. These are printed in the issues of The Gazette of 
September 19, October 3 and October 24, 1817° and appear to 
have been all the “statutes” enacted. One to twelve in- 
clusive, are dated September 12, 1817, the thirteenth Sep- 
tember 20, 1817 and the remaining five October 3, 1817. 

The first university building was two stories in height, 24’ 
x 50’ in size. The corner stone was laid with great ceremony 
and rejoicing on September 24, 1817. The total cost accord- 
ing to the first report of the university, made to the Governor 
and Judges, November 16, 1818, “rather exceeded” $3,040.99. 
It is also stated in this report that the plan of “these pros- 
pective subscriptions has rendered it impossible for the Uni- 
versity to make those disbursements which were necessary for 
the immediate establishment of schools, so that the building 
has been somewhat retarded, and is not yet completed.” Wheth- 
er this statement was intended to include the initial appro- 
priation of $300 and a further appropriation of $200 made No- 
vember 10, 1817, is not clear. The probability is that the build- 


5With these on September 19 and October 10, 1817 a list of 35 subscribers, 
(1 to 35), was published. Judge Woodward is not on the list. The first was 
that of the territory by Woodbridge as Governor for $180.00. No. 2 was ‘“‘Sylves- 
ter Day, Worshipful Master of Zion Lodge, No. 62, in behalf of the Lodge and 
by order of the same $250.” 
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ing cost up to that time was $500 in excess of the amount given. 
Later expenditures for the completion of the building ma- 
terially increased the actual cost of the completed building. 
All the records and papers of the Trustees of the University of 
Michigan were surrendered to the Regents on October 4, 1842.° 
At the time of this writing a search is being made for these. 
The University commissioned Hugh M. Dickie, A. B.’ to open 
“a classical academy, where Latin and Greek languages and 
other branches of science were to be taught at the customary 
prices.” President Monteith inserted an advertisement in the 
Detroit Gazette of January 30, 1818: “A Classical Academy 
will be opened in this city on Monday the second of February, 
next, by H. M. Dickie, A. B. who is commissioned by the Uni- 
versity, and will teach the Latin and Greek languages and 
other branches of science at the customary prices.” The terms 
of employment were that Mr. Dickie’s salary should consist of 
the tuition fees charged and collected. 

The class rooms were in the University building, since the 
annual report of November 16, 1818 speaks of “two stories, the 
lower of which is appropriated to a primary school, the upper 
to a classical academy” and “the classical academy has been in 
operation about nine months and the instructor therein has 
given abundant evidence of his ability.” The upper story of 
the University hall was completed February 2, 1818. On April 
23, 1818 the minutes of the “Tiustees and Visitors of the 
Classical Academy and Primary Schools” record the adoption 
of a resolution “that a committee be appointed to ascertain the 
state of the funds and report the same to the University.” The 
lower story, used for the primary school opened August 10, 


®“On motion of Major Kearsley, a Committee of three consisting of Messrs. 
Kearsley, Pitcher and Owen were appointed to wait upon the old Board of 
Trustees of the University of Michigan and receive from them the papers, 
records, ete., now in the hands of the Secret 7, of the old Board’’—page 242, 
“Proceedings of the Board of Regents, 1837-1864.” I. N. Demmon, Editor. 
Printed by the University, 1915. 

The Secretary of the old Board was G. Mott Williams, who succeeded C. C. 
Trowbridge in that office ebruary 13, 1835. Mr. Williams’ signature appears 
as Secretary to a transcript of minutes of the Trustees March 17, 1837 printed 
at pages 17 and 18 of the Proceedings above. 

TtHugh Dickie, like President Monteith was a graduate of Jefferson (now W. 
and 85 ) College. He arrived in Detroit, January 29, 1818, he died February 
16, 1819. Note in Monteith’s diary— ‘Jan. 29, 1818 (Detroit) Mr. Hugh M. 
Dickey arrives today who has engaged to teach languages in the University.” 
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1818, doubtless required finishing and furnishing. The Gazette 
of December 11, 1818, contained: 


The Classical Academy of the city of Detroit will be held for a short 
time, (till a room in the University is prepared for the winter) in 
the house at the corner of Jefferson Avenue and Griswold Street; 
opposite Judge MecDonnell’s where the Latin, Greek, French and 
English languages are grammatically taught; also writing, com- 
position, Rhetoric, Geography, Arithmetic, Surveying, Book-keeping and 
Navigation. Globes and maps are provided for students in Geography. 
Every attention will be paid to children and others who may attend 
to receive instruction in the above branches. 

HUGH M. DICKIE, Instructor. 
9S"Citizens are informed that the City Library is removed to the 
same room. The library hours are from 12 till 2 o’clock every Mon- 
day. Dee. 11, 1818.” 


This shows the lack of accuracy of one author® who says 
Dickie was commissioned early in 1819 and that the University 
rented rooms “somewhere” at thirty dollars for his school. 
Another writer printed a part of the notice without the foot- 
note and date, as having been published in the Gazette, Jan- 
uary 15, 1819.2. This would corroborate the other, if true. 

Mr. Dickie was followed by Ebenezer Clapp, and Rev. A. 
W. Welton. At this juncture it seems that the authorities 
decided to secure a successor to Rev. Welton by offering an 
annual salary of five hundred dollars, through Rev. John Mon 
teith, former President and then (July 29, 1824), teaching 
ancient languages at Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., to its 
graduates. Ife replied that he had induced a graduate of that 
year by the name of A. G. Wells, though the “teacher ex- 
pected to receive more than five hundred dollars if he re- 
mained a second year, and even in the meantime, if your re- 
sources will afford it.” 

Mr. Wells is said to have been the first teacher in Detroit to 
have kept and recorded grades of pupils.1? In 1827 Charles 


8History of the University of Michigan, Burke A. Hinsdale and Isaac N. Dem- 
mon, Published by the University, 1906, page 12, col. 1. 

%Education in Detroit Prior to 1850. Sister Mary Rosalita, Michigan State 
Historical Commission, 1928, page 177. 

wHducation in Detroit Prior to 1850. Sister Mary Rosalita, Michigan State 
Historical Commission, 1928, page 182. This work contains three chapters, 
viz: “TII. The work of Father Gabriel Richard.” ‘“V. The Catholepistemiad 
and Contemporary Acts” and ‘VI. The Lanecasterian Experiment in Detroit’, 
which relate to the University. The author has expended much time and effort 
in search and examination of original data and source material and the value 
of her work is chiefly in the “Bibliography” pages 349-356. Like many others 
she has failed to grasp the fact that the ‘‘Catholepistemiad” never existed and 
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C. Sears taught in the classical academy. Bills for the tuition 
of pupils in his classes were made payable to “The University 
of Michigan.” 

The records for these days were very scant and such as 
there were have been scattered. Evidently these men were 
not the only instructors, since President Monteith’s diaries 
disclose that though he left in 1821 he taught. Hebrew, San- 
scrit, Latin, Greek and French. From scattered data here and 
there it is known, that Father Richard lectured on moral and 
mental philosophy. These lectures were not a part of any 
course in instruction, though probably delivered in the uni- 
versity building. Their purpose was to stimulate an interest 
in education in general and the university in particular. 

Concurrently with the academy the lower branches received 
attention. In the first story a primary school was opened 
August 10, 1818 on the Lancasterian plan.!! In the first an- 
nual report, the President stated the former had been in oper- 
ation about nine months and the latter about three months. 
Both were satisfactory and successful. The “trustees and 
visitors of the school were Benjamin Stead, James Connor and 
Oliver Williams. The instructor was Lemuel Shattuck!* who 
came from Concord, Massachusetts. His first report dated 
April 24, 1819, discloses 183 pupils in the school. 


that the subject of these chapters is the University of Michigan. There are 
several errors, as for example, the reproduction and copying of a portion of 
hurried, incorrect and incomplete memoranda of territorial acts made by Judge 
Woodward, November 7, 1817, as the original draft of the Act of August 26, 
1817 (pages 140-146) ; a similar reproduction and copying of a proposed meas- 
ure by Judge Woodward to provide Kegents, adopted as the “Act of 1818” 
(pages 154-164) ; and a copy of the first annual report of the University copied 
by John L. Whiting, Register, November 19, 1818 as the original, (pages 168- 
175), reads “The Classical Academy has been in operation, about nine months, 
and the instructor therein has given abundant evidence of his ability to dis- 
charge the duties of that office. The Primary School bas been in operation 
three months, is modeled on the Laneasterian plan, and has been conducted 
with suceess equal to the highest expectations of its trustees and visitors.” 
The italics are used to indicate words entirely omitted in the printed text 
(page 174). Tue author’s confusion is nowhere more apparent than in her 
sumiuary of Regents v. Board of Education, 4 Michigan Reports, 213. (p. 133). 

1-So-called after Joseph Lancaster, an English educator, born in Southwark, 
England, November £5, 1778. It was a system by which the older children 
taught the younger under the direction of one teacher. This was an educational 
fad of the time, possibly suggested by the use of older children to care for their 
younger brothers ard sisters in large families. 

‘June 10, 1818, Lemuel Shattuck arrives to take charge of our popular 
school ou the Lancasterian Method. We have now three Fa on young men, 
John J. Deming, Hugh M. Dickey and Lemuel Shattuck invited here as teachers. 
(Deming was soon employed as a writer in the Secretary’s office and became 
a permanent cilizen).’’—Monteith‘s diary. 
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It is generally believed that the provision of the charter re- 
specting the increase in taxation and the casting of four lotter- 


ies were not executed. This should be received with consider- 


able caution, since we are too prone to think of the university 
in terms of a “mill”, or other tax, capable of identification 
with the proceeds paid directly to an institution handling its 
own funds through its own Treasurer. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the taxes were increased, and the University received 
appropriations not only equaling, but actually exceeding, such 
taxation. . Likewise, probably two at least of the lotteries 
were cast. 

September 29, 1817, the Indians under Tontagini and other 
chieftains concluded a treaty with the Whites known as the 
Treaty of Fort Meigs. By its terms they granted out of their 
lands, six sections (3840 acres), in equal shares to the church 
of St. Anne at Detroit, and to “the College at Detroit.” Here 
again we perceive Father Richard. Judge Cooley says of this 
grant :18 

“The gift moreover was fully equal in positive value and 
prospectively superior to the gifts for like purpose which made 
John Harvard and Elihu Yale immortal, and quite as justly 
entitled Tontagini and his associate chieftains to grateful re- 
membrance among founders of colleges.” 

The expression “The college at, (of), Detroit” was a collo- 
quial name for the University. General Cass who was one 
of the treaty makers stated that “Woodward who drew the 
charter, gave it such a pedantic and uncouth name, we always 
refused to adopt it and called it the College of Detroit.” 

February 6, 1819, Congress extended the right of suffrage to 
citizens of Michigan, and authorized the election of a delegate 
to Congress. William Woodbridge was the first delegate from 
the Territory. April 30, 1821, the governor and judges adopt- 
ed an Act, amending the charter of the University. This Act 
provided that the University should be located in Detroit, that 








WBMichigan, A History of Governmests, Thos. M. Cooley, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1885; page 313. 

4Vichigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, VI, 464. 

bTerritorial Laws of Michigan I, 879. 
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it should be under the management, direction and government 
of twenty-one Trustees, of whom the Governor should be one. 
Gabriel Richard, John Monteith, William Woodbridge and 
seventeen others were named as the first trustees. The Uni- 
versity was continued as a corporation under the name and 
style “The Trustees of the University of Michigan.” The Act 
provided that seven trustees should constitute a quorum for 
all purposes except disposing of property and fixing com- 
pensations, which required eleven. It also provided that the 
corporation should have its own Treasurer and Secretary, 
clothed it with general corporate powers and provided for the 
first meeting of the Trustees on Monday, May 21, 1821. 

In addition to Section Eight which clearly continued the 
original incorporation, there are two significant things about 
it. The first is, that Judge Woodward is not named as one of 
the Trustees, nor is his signature affixed to the Act, which is 
signed by Governor Cass and Judges Griffin and James 
Witherell. The other is Section Six, which provides: 

“That, Persons of every religious denomination shall be 
capable of being elected trustees, nor shall any person as 
president, professor, instructor or pupil, be refused admittance 
for his conscientious persuasion in matter of religion, pro- 
viding he shall demean in a proper manner and conform to 
such rules as may be established.” 

John Monteith left June 8, 1821, to take the chair of 
Ancient Languages in Hamilton College. Possibly, at this time, 
the exercise of the power “to appoint a president” expressed 
in this Act was raising some question about Father Richard. 
This section foreshadows the election of Richard to the presi- 
dency, a position which he held until his death September 13, 
1832.1° In this connection it is to be observed that under the 


wThis statement lacks verification. The first President, John Monteith, had 
no successor, in the full sense of today’s law, until Henry Phillip Tappan be- 
came President in 1852. He preferred to be cailed “Chancellor’’ rather than 
“President” Tappan. John Monteith, September 8, 1817 to June 3, 1821; 
Gabriel Richard, 1821-1832; Austin E. Wing, 1832-18388; George Palmer 
Williams, 1838-1843; Andrew Ten Brook, 1843-1844; George Palmer Will- 
iams, 1844-1845; Andrew Ten Brook, 1845-1846; Daniel D. Whedon, 1846- 
1847; John Holmes Agnew, 1847-1848; George Palmer Williams, 1848-1849; 
Andrew Ten Brook, 1849-1850, Daniel D. Whedon to Dee. 31, 1850; John 
Holmes Agnew, Jan. 1 to Dec. 22, 1852; Henry Phillip Tappan, December 22, 
1852 to June 25, 1863; is the order of men discharging the duties of President. 
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Charter the professors were the University, while this amend- 
ment separates instruction from management and we have 
the president of the university and the president or chairman 
of the trustees. The former provisions,—‘“to regulate all the 
concerns of the institution, to enact laws for that purpose, to 
sue,” etc., gave way to the provisions of Section Five which 
limited legjslative power: 

* * * “4o make such by-laws and ordinances, not inconsist- 
ent with the laws of the United States or of this territory, as 
they may ‘judge most expedient for the government of such 
schools, academies and colleges or for the accomplishment of 
the trust hereby reposed in such trustees; to appoint a presi- 
dent, proféssors, instructors and other officers, to fix their com- 
pensation, and to remove them when such trustees think 
proper ; aid, also, to confer such degrees as are usually con- 
ferred by universities established for the education of youth. 
Provided, however, that it shall be lawful for the said trustees 
to elect a president of the University, at any time, and with- 
out waiting until the state of the funds will allow the es- 
tablishment of a college, and the president shall always be ex 
officio, a member of the corporation.” 

This was the initial legislation which ultimately resulted in 
the provisions of Section 8, Article XIII of the Constitution 
of 1850, re-enacted in Section 5 of Article XI of the Constitu- 
tion of 1908, making the president of the University, ex officio, 
a member without vote of the Board of Regents, its presiding 
officer and the chief executive officer of the University. This 
amendment of the charter also granted the power to confer de- 
grees, in express words, lacking in the original, save as neces- 
sarily implied from the word “university.” There is nothing to 
indicate that degrees were conferred by the University prior to 
the first commencement August 6, 1845, when eleven graduates 
received bachelor’s degrees in arts at the Presbyterian Church 
in Ann Arbor. 


The fact that Austin E. Wing signs as “President pro tem” in deeds and other 
papers after Richard’s death, that in the meeting of June 25, 1827 Hon. Will- 
iam Woodbridge was ‘called to the chair,” and that minutes are attested by 
Cc. C. Trowbridge, Secretary, lend strong color to the assumption that Richard 
actually was President. 
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The guardians of the infant University were confronted 
with a situation exactly the reverse of that of today. The 
census of 1820 gave Michigan a population of 8,591, of which 
Detroit is credited with 1,415. The total population of the 
Territory was less than 75% of the University’s present enroll- 
ment. The City of Detroit held barely two thirds of the an- 
nual number of University graduates in current years. Mich- 
igan’s present faculty, with their immediate families would 
constitute a larger city than the metropolis of 1820. At pres- 
ent, with the foremost system of American public schools, with 
efficient and numerous high schools, with the most highly de- 
veloped means of communication and transportation, less than 
one half of one per centum of the State’s population are in 
college. Applying the same factor to the State of 1820, there 
were in 1820 less than forty possible prospective University 
students. 

The great problem was to ascertain and prepare prospective 
students, until the common schools and high schools should 
come into being and take over the task. President Monteith 
in the University’s first annual report said: 

“The report * * * cannot, in the present infant state of the 
institution, furnish any great variety of matter. There is, as 
yet, but little demand in this territory for extensive literary 
establishments. The attention of the University, therefore, has 
been hitherto occupied in providing for the primary parts of 
education.” 

These pioneers, with the eye of faith, saw down the years. 
In this same report, which deals with limitations, difficulties 
and obstacles, President Monteith writes prophetically of 
“an institution of superior order, which shall be furnished 
with a library and philosophical apparatus. Several youth are 
now advancing in their studies, who, in a short time, will be 
ready to enter upon a course of collegiate education, and it 
will be good policy to encourage them to remain in the Terri- 
tory. It will be economical with regard to pecuniary re- 
sources, and will render learning accessible to those in in- 
digent circumstances, and thus the public will be benefited by 
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genius and talents, which would otherwise have died in 
obscurity.”!" 

In 1823 Father Richard was elected Territorial delegate to 
Congress. His election was contested by John Biddle, one of 
the trustees, afterwards president of the constitutional con- 
vention, on the ground that he was not an American citizen. 
It was decided that the naturalizing court had jurisdiction 
and Richard served the term.’® His defeat for a second term 
not only demonstrated clearly that his Roman Catholic parish- 
ioners suspected and resented his attitude towards education, 
but cast a bitter blight over his later years. A parishioner at St. 
Anne’s had taken unto himself a second wife, with a first still 
living in Montreal. It is not clear whether the first wife had 
been civilly divorced, or whether it was merely the law of the 
Church respecting divorce that had been violated. The Bishop 
on an episcopal visit perceived the black sheep in the flock. He 
directed Father Richard to cast him out. “The old man,” as he 
was known, proceeded to do this according to form and added 
a few pertinent and pointed observations of his own upon the 
subject of adultery. The “black sheep” retaliated with an 
action for criminal libel. A judgment obtained in such a 
case was enforceable by imprisonment. 

The case was filed and forgotten until Father Richard’s hat 
was thrown into the ring in 1822. It was then pressed for 
trial and a judgment for the, in that day large sum of $1166.00 
and costs obtained. Father Richard was arrested. His jail 
bounds were made co-terminous with the boundaries of Wayne 
County, as the imprisonment at that time was constructive. 
Evidently this was part of a plot of political enemies to pre- 
vent his leaving Detroit to serve at Washington. But “the old 
man”, undaunted, proceeded to claim his seat and defeated 
John Biddle’s attempt to contest his election. His enemies 
divided the judgment in various small fractional parts among 
themselves and awaited his return. He was actually jailed 

From the original reprinted in Historical Sketches of Education in Mich- 
igan, by W. L. Smith, Deputy Supt. of Public Instruction, Lansing 1881, pages 


862 and 363. 
18See 41 Annals of Congress 814, for a full report of this contest. 
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upon his return to Detroit. Friends were able to procure his 
release, though from that day until his death, he was hounded, 
humiliated and harassed by that judgment. He appealed to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The cause on appeal 
was continued from time to time until after his death, where- 
upon the Chief Justice entered it dismissed.1® 

May 20, 1826, Congress due to Father Richard’s efforts, in- 
creased the amount of land previously granted the university 
under the name of “a seminary of learning in Michigan”?° 
from one township to two. In view of the mistaken idea too 
frequently expressed that the University was a glorified sys- 
tem of schools it is to be noted that Congress carefully dis- 
tinguished between schools and school lands and a university 
and university lands.*!. January 13, 1830, Congress in an act 
relating to University lands designated the University, “the 
university of Michigan territory.’’*? 


!The record of this cause may be found in Waste Book, Vol. 3 Supreme Court 
Michigan Territory for 1819- 1824 and Docket United ‘States Supreme Court 
1832-1833, Record Book C page 1835. 

Principal entries are: 

Praecipe filed August 19, 1817. 

Judgment by default, August 16, a 

Judgment set aside ‘October 4, 182 

Jury called and sworn October 4, i821. 

Verdict for plaintiff $1166.00 October 12, 1821. 

Motion for new trial over-ruled October 11, 1828. 

Judgment entered on verdict September 21, 1824. 
ae from judgment on bond to United States Supreme Court, July 27, 

831. 

Plaintiff in error, not appearing, suit is dismissed, 1834. 

2%An Act making provision for the disposal of the public lands in the Indiana 
Territory, and for other purposes. Approved March 26, 1804. 2 United States 
Statutes at Large, 277-283. 

21An Act authorizing the legislative council of the territory of Michigan to 
take charge of school lands ‘in said territory. Approved May 24, 1828. 
United States Statutes at Large, 314) mentions only section sixteen in each 
township. There is no mention of “seminary of learning”, university or the 
university townships in this law. It is not until ‘‘An Act supplementary to the 
act entitled “An Act to establish the northern boundary line of the State of 
Ohio, and to provide for the admission of the State of Michigan into the 
Union on certain conditions’ Approved June 23, 1836, (5 United States Statutes 
at Large, 59-60), that Congress ‘‘granted and conveyed to the State, to be ap- 
propriated solely to the use and support of such university’ two townships. 
This act contains no mention of schools or school lands. 

2An Act to authorize the exchange of certain lots of land between the uni- 
versity of Michigan Territory and Martin Baum and others. Approved Jan- 
uary 13, 1830, 4 United States Statutes at Large, 370-371. 


(To be continued) 
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66 NTIRING in research, unfalteringly conscientious to the 

, ae minute detail, nor yet ever content until he had so 
mastered every phase of his subject that he could set forth 
his results with luminous amenity, Moses Coit Tyler has left 
for those who follow him through the boundless aridities of 
our earlier literature only the comparatively agreeable task of 
generalization. Whatever he actually did was done so well 
that it need never be done again.” 

These words of Barrett Wendell are typical of the esteem in 
which America’s first literary historian is held among scholars 
and teachers of American literature. Because our earlier 
literature is so boundlessly arid, and because Tyler set it forth 
so luminously, most teachers have accepted it from his hands, 
deeming it superfluous to go into his sources. His books, with 
their ample quotation and illustration, stand for the literature 
itself. Hence, with Tyler on their shelves they feel secure. 

If Tyler is thus such an important person, it is quite neces- 
sary that he be commented upon, that certain facts of his life 
and certain underlying elements of his creed be brought to 
light. The responsibility of a critic so highly esteemed is 
tremendous. Naturally he cannot always be complete, cannot 
even always be right. Therefore his peculiar excellencies 
should be noted; likewise his limitations. Knowing these, 
men may with the more circumspection repose their trust. 

*% * * 

Tyler’s career virtually began in 1867 when he accepted the 
chair of English language and literature at the University of 
Michigan. Before that time, after studying at Michigan, Yale, 
and Andover Seminary, he had been a Congregational pastor 
and a public lecturer. In neither of these professions however, 


1Barrett Wendell, Address to Mass. Hist. Soc. in Proceedings, p. 394, Vol. XIV. 
2 series. 
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did he feel that he had found his place in the world. On com- 
ing to Michigan he came to himself. He found his own peculiar 
niche among men. In this case it proved to be a goodly niche, 
because the chair he occupied at Michigan was a spacious one. 
It included what now corresponds to the three departments of 
Speech, English and Rhetoric each with its vast army of in- 
structors. In that day the occupant of the chair, as they 
pleased to call it, was the one and only member of the depart- 
ment. ‘To all students in the University he taught elocution 
and rhetoric. Besides this heavy claim upon his time and 
patience, he had two courses in English literature and one in 
English language. His labors in the latter field were not held 
to be of the greatest importance. Latin and Greek still occu- 
pied the throne. English literature was a thing to be dallied 
with second-hand in written surveys. The students indoc- 
trinated themselves in the general characteristics of authors 
out of the survey, and reported parrot-fashion to the professor. 
They experienced little of the joy that comes from first hand 
acquaintance with authors. Education in English went by 
hearsay. The college seemed not yet to be free of the delusion 
that knowledge is crabbed and that the free play of the mind 
on original material is of doubtful legitimacy. But things 
were not long to remain thus after Professor Tyler came. He 
bore a literary conscience, and carried in his portfolio a brief 
for the direct study of authors. Unique in his day, he was not 
the type to rest content in rethreshing the old straw. After 
he had been at Michigan but a few years he made an official at- 
tempt to penetrate this hard barrier of custom. In 1871 we 
find him reporting to the Board of Regents his dissatisfaction 
with the status quo: . 

“T am far from satisfied with any method yet hit upon for 
teaching English literature to students like ours. Perhaps the 
most serious difficulty grows out of the vastness of English 
literature * * * and the difficulty of interesting young people 
in critical estimates of books which they have never before seen 
or heard of.” 
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He suggests a new approach. Instead of trying to cover 
the whole field, he believes that a certain portion of it should 
be selected for concentrated study. Furthermore he makes the 
astonishing statement that he would like to try the study of 
American literature during the next term. He concludes 
thus :* a 

“All that can be hoped for in this study is to give our stu- 
dents a good start: and that signifies not only some knowledge 
of the subject, but the awakening of a real love for it.” 

Clearly here was a man of fresh ideas. So fresh were they, 
indeed, that even today they have not penetrated the peda- 
gogical cerebrum in some quarters. But in those days a man 
who trusted students to associate closely with Chaucer and 
Shakespeare was as one crying in the wilderness. Then it was 
the custom carefully to dress the old masters in sedate apparel, 
palliating their sallies of human appeal that they might not 
spread false gospel with their Renaissance liberalisms. All 
authors and men in history were sheared down until they 
fitted snugly into the seats on the college chapel rostrum. Pro- 
fessor Tyler was of opinion that genuine culture is better than 
respectability. Yet in spite of his suggestions the catalog for 
1872-1873 does not reveal a new policy in the English depart- 
ment. But it is quite possible that the catalog does not tell the 
whole story. It was not until three years after Tyler’s first 
suggestion to the Regents that the concentrated study of liter- 
ature is mentioned in the catalog. In that year seniors studied 
intimately the writings of men like Sidney, Spenser, Bacon, 
Burke, Wordsworth and even De Quincey’s Confessions of an 
Opium Eater. Freshmen were given instruction in Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar. Feeling that he had made a new de- 
parture in the teaching of English, Professor Tyler put forth 
his conclusions in a book published in Ann Arbor called The 
Direct Study of English Masterpieces. 

In this same year another of those suggestions of three 
years before came to fruition. The catalog mentions lectures 
to seniors on American literature. In his report to the Re- 





2Proceedings of the Board of Regents 1870-1876, Univ. of Mich., 223-4. 
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gents cited above he had mentioned that he expected to lecture 
next year on American literature. It is quite probable that he- 
did so, although the catalog is silent on the subject until 1875. 
The extreme novelty of this course need not be dwelt upon fur- 
ther than to recall again to the reader’s mind the extent to 
which classical studies eclipsed the study of modern literature 
in the college of half a century ago. The phrase “American 
literature” was hardly more than a sound without meaning. 
As far as I know only one person in America at that time be- 
sides Tyler: had recognized American literature as an edu- 
cational subject. This was Professor Corson of Cornell who 
lectured on nineteenth century American men of letters to his 
classes in English literature in the same year that the Mich- 
igan catalog gave to Tyler’s course a separate and distinct 
place in the curriculum.* That Professor Corson taught such 
a course is apt to be forgotten in the light of Professor Tyler’s 
subsequent fame. Still even at this time Tyler was the more 
closely to be noted, because he was doing more with American 
literature than teaching it. He was writing a book on it. 

In his outdoor study built on the pleasant hills north of 
Ann Arbor overlooking the Huron River, Professor Tyler had 
been doing some private studying. During the day on the 
campus he had been just a professor of English literature; but 
at night during those precious hours which the weary peda- 
gogue snatches from sleep and labor to dream his own 
dreams, Professor Tyler had been reading about America. It 
had become known in New York that Tyler was thus engaged, 
and George H. Putnam, desiring at that time to get out a vol- 
ume on American literature, applied to him to write it. Tyler 
assented to the proposition without delay, elated at the oppor- 
tunity to put his private studies to professional use. The book 
was to be in the form of a short survey, and as is many times 
the case in educational journey-work, Putnam expected it to 
be quickly thrown together and ready for the market in the 
space of a few months. 


3The Cornell University. Register 1875-76; Calendar of the University of 
Michigan 1875-76. 
*Tyler MSS. 
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Tyler began direct preparation for the book by reading all 
the extant compilations on American literature. His task was 
not an endless one as it would be today, because in that day 
there were comparatively few books on American _liter- 
ature. Broadly speaking they came in two forms—quick 
surveys dealing in generalities and anthologies of American 
writings with historical and critical expository matter, such 
as Duykinck’s Cyclopedia of American Literature. It was 
while reading these books that an idea came to Tyler which 
brought him renown and gave him a unique place among his- 
torians of literature. He found that his predecessors were 
mere surveyors, that they had glimpsed at the field hastily, 
not stopping to consider carefully and thoroughly each in- 
dividual author. In doing this they had merely followed the 
practice of surveyors of English literature who referred in their 
haste to secondary works on the authors and periods treated, 
not finding it necessary in the presence of these to go back to 
the sources. This is a justifiable practice but was not adapt- 
ed to the study of American literature. In this field, sec- 
ondary works had not universally been written, and hence the 
rapid outlines had little or no basis for quick generalization. 

The trouble was, in short, that the American surveyor was 
moving about in a vacuum. Especially was this the case in 
regard to American literature before the nineteenth century. 
Although no shortage of generalizations were in circulation re- 
garding that field, it was however terra incognita. Duykinck 
alone had essayed to go directly to the sources, but his work 
was not essentially historical, being mainly an anthology. 

Face to face with this state of affairs, Moses Coit Tyler came 
to three conclusions. First, that he did not care to join the 
ranks of his predecessors. He was too conscientious to go 
through the motions of adding more fuel to the useless fire of 
existent historical journey-work. Second, that critical com- 
ment can justly arise from intimate knowledge of the sources 
and not otherwise. Third, that if he went into this thing, he 
would start at the starting point; that, instead of opening 
arbitrarily with the nineteenth century he would open with the 
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first. literary work written in America three hundred years 
before. He could not reconcile himself to the prevalent whimsy 
of numbering American colonial and revolutionary writers 
among the antediluvians. With his mind thoroughly made up 
he communicated his ideas to Putnam. He said that he would 
need time to do the work “thoroughly and artistically, from 
knowledge of my own in every case; from a direct study of 
the quellen.””> Putnam, after some hesitancy, assented. 

At this time Tyler planned to complete a thorough perusal 
of American literature from beginning to end. But after work- 
ing nearl**three years on the project he found himself up to 
the year 1765. He had copy enough to fill two octavo volumes 
and Putnam was anxious for publication. The result was the 
appearance in 1878 of The History of American Literature 
1607-1765. Three years is not an extraordinary length of time 
for the composition of two volumes of literary history under 
favorable conditions, but when one considers the handicaps un- 
der which Tyler proceeded, it is almost inconceivable that he 
was able to finish his work as soon as he did. The distractions 
attendant upon his professorial duties were cause for con- 
siderable delay. In addition, desiring as he did to explore the 
entire field, he was not likely to be hasty or fragmentary. His 
watchword was, as he said to Putnam: “The element of time 
is unspeakably inferior to the element of thoroughness.’® The 
condition which was most likely to cause delay, however, was 
his location at Ann Arbor so many miles distant from his base 
of supplies. It is difficult for one who is familiar with the 
present library facilities at the University to comprehend this 
statement. I need only to remind him that in 1875-78 Ann 
Arbor was on the uttermost confines of American culture. In- 
tellectually the University of Michigan was pioneering on the 
frontier. The student there was fortunate to get hold of con- 
temporary literature; for the literature of two or three hun- 
dred years ago Cambridge, New York, Providence and the east 
were the sole repositories. Tyler could consult his sources, 


ST'yler MSS. 
6Austen, Jessica Tyler, Moses Coit Tyler, 99. 
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then, only after much waiting for the mail, and not seldom by 
actual bodily presence at the eastern libraries. 

The sequel was as it could not otherwise have been—the 
emergence into American life of a secure and brilliant Ameri- 
can scholar bearing a masterpiece of literary history. The 
authoritativeness of this book need not detain us. It is well 
known. Let me but mention, however, that it holds in spite 
of the fact that fifty years of progress in American research 
have elapsed since its publication. The extent to which Tyler 
strove for the modern ideal of scholarly thoroughness may be 
seen by glancing at his preface. He says: 

“T have endeavored to examine the entire mass of American 
writings, during the colonial time, so far as they now exist 
in the public and private libraries of this country.” 

Nothing short of absolute completeness was sufficient for 
him. This, however, is not the end of the matter. His passion 
for the direct and exhaustive study of the sources did not 
obscure his passion for conscientious literary criticism. He 
states further in the preface: 

“T have not undertaken to give an indiscriminate dictionary 
of all American books that were ever written,” but only those 
which “have some noteworthy value as literature, and some 
real significance in the literary unfolding of the American 
mind.” 

Literary importance or contribution to the evolution of the 
American mind, Tyler conceived to be the boundaries of his 
task. Within them he meant to be exhaustive. An illustration 
or two will not be out of place here. Tyler includes as of note- 
worthy value as literature William Strachey’s account of the 
shipwreck of Sir Thomas Gates’ party off Bermuda, because it 
is vivid description and because it is held to be a source of The 
Tempest. But its relevance to American nationality is far to 
seek. Contrariwise John Hammond’s Leah and Rachael is no 
better as literature than countless other pamphlets of the day, 
yet it is included because Hammond evinced a “healthy dis- 
dain of doing in this life anything less than one’s best,” which 
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Tyler names characteristically American.’ These are the bases 
upon which Tyler judges works to be included. And if he 
leaves certain works out his silence is his criticism. “In the 
exercise of a most anxious judgment,” he brought to trial all 
writers of the colonial time. He admitted them or dismissed 
them according to the validity of their claims. In his prac- 
tice of the judicial function he was extremely generous. In- 
deed many have objected to his generosity. They have said 
that in his great joy of discovery, he many times praised too 
highly. There is certainly ample justification for this criti- 
cism. Still it is better to be overly sympathetic than niggard- 
ly in the exposition of a forgotten literature. The weary 
aesthete may yawn over Tyler’s eulogies, but he must not for- 
get Tyler’s function as expositor. Furthermore Tyler possessed 
one of the keenest of literary senses. He knew a cadence when 
he heard one, although it may have been uttered in a sermon 
on the doctrine of total depravity. He had a sense for language 
not easily to be paralleled, and could ferret out a happy 
phrase from beneath the dust of centuries. You cannot fright- 
en a man of taste from beauty disguise it as you may. The 
aesthete may learn from Tyler that beauty does not always 
herald its approach. 

It must be admitted, however, that sometimes Tyler’s so- 
called generosity resulted not so much from his exquisite 
sense of beauty as from his confusion of one beauty with an- 
other. He said:® 

“They who have their eyes fixed in adoration upon the beauty 
of holiness are not far from all beauty,” and he sometimes 
saw the one when he believed himself to see the other. Itisa 
venial slip, and the issue of a generous heart. Yet I cannot 
refrain from stating one instance where it proved disad- 
vantageous to criticism. It is the case of the “saintly, gifted” 
old Puritan observer Francis Higginson. Because the sweet, 
pious man captured his imagination, Tyler saw meaning in 
his language very difficult to be discerned. Higginson notes 


tHistory of American Literature, I, 65. 
SIbid, I, 114. 
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in his Journal, “This day we had a clear and comfortable sight 
of America.” And Tyler exclaims: “What pathos and simple 
beauty are in these words!” 

When all is said, however, it cannot be denied that Tyler’s 
effectiveness is in great measure due to his generosity. He 
took it upon himself to write a book telling America about 
her early literature. He quoted extensively from that literature 
and in his comment gave it a father’s blessing. His purpose was 
to let it be known, get it abroad. To cavil at his generosity is 
quibbling. Yet not alone in this respect did Tyler obtain 
currency for his subject. Generosity is the scholar’s gift which 
makes truth known. In addition, Tyler had the artist’s gift 
which makes truth vital and concrete. He not only led his 
subjects forth, but he gave them a local habitation and a name. 
In telling phrase he clad the men of old time—John Smith, 
Benjamin Franklin—in the authentic garb of life. His sen- 
tences live in the memory. For instance, who that has read 
in Thomas Hooker’s rough-hewn periods can forego the joy of 
this delineation :1° 

“What he wrote is literature meant for the ear, not the 
eye; having the rhythm and cadence of good speech. It is con- 
structed for swift practical effects on the minds of men. Its 
lines of thought are straight, rugged, bold; its movement is 
like the unhesitating tramp of an advancing army; it quite 
omits the graces of reserve, the dallying and tenderness of 
literary implication. We are apt to startle at the blunt in- 
tegrity of his speech. * * * He awards punishment to sinners 
in good, round, English curses, that are plain and fructifying. 
He assures them of damnation right heartily. His pages gleam 
and blaze with the flashes of threatened hell-fire. His ink has 
even yet the smell of theological sulphur in it.” 

By his invincible humor, Tyler seeks out the very heart of 
truth :—" 

“Cotton Mather was not so abundant in children as he was 
in books, since of the former he had only fourteen.” 


*Ibid, I, 770. 
Tbid, 199. 
Ibid, 95. 
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In this sentence is clear light thrown on the Puritan char- 
acter, its inconsistency, its indiscriminate straining after 
copiousness. He has high jinks with others of the Puritans. 
He says that the failure of the Gunpowder Plot lost for 
Charles Chauncey (a stiff-fronted Harvard president), who 
was next door to Parliament at Westminster School, a good 
chance to go “to heaven or elsewhere in extremely aristocratic 
company.”'* Tyler had an impish little brother in his breast, 
who commented on the dignitaries. Such comment is good; 
it completes an otherwise half drawn picture. 


*% * * 


While writing this book Tyler had become so absorbed in 
his American studies that teaching English literature became 
increasingly difficult as time passed. His fame as an author- 
ity in American letters increased in him the temptation to 
abandon English literature altogether. At last in 1881 Cor- 
nell offered him a professorship in history, which he accepted 
on the stipulation that it be exclusively in American 
history and literature’? He had in mind a new way to 
approach the study of history; just as at Michigan he had new 
ideas about English. As a matter of fact, Tyler’s assumption 
of the chair of American history and literature at Cornell in 
1881 marked an epoch in the story of higher education in 
America. It was the first chair in American history and 
literature ever to be offered. This is a pleasant fact to be sure, 
and a convenient one with which to adorn the chronicle, but 
its issues lie deeper. Let me quote from the announcement of 
Tyler’s first course at Cornell :'* 

“The study of American History extends through the third 
and fourth years. The topics to which particular attention is 
paid are the following: The Native Races, especially the 
Mound-Builders and the North American Indians; the alleged 
Pre-Columbian discoveries; the origin and enforcement of 
England’s claim to North America, as against competing Euro- 

“Ibid, I, 222. 


Hewett, W. T., Cornell University: A History, II, 122. 
M47'he Cornell University Register, 1881-82, p. 75. 
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pean nations; the motives and methods of English colony- 
planting in America in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies; the development of ideas and institutions in the Ameri- 
can colonies, with particular reference to religion, education, 
industry, and civil freedom; the grounds of inter-colonial iso- 
lation and of inter-colonial fellowship; the causes and the prog- 
ress of the movement for colonial independence; the history 
of the formation of the national Constitution; the origin and 
growth of political parties under the Constitution; the history 
of slavery as a factor in American politics, culminating in the 
civil war of 1861-1865. 

“In the presentation of these topics, the student is constantly 
directed to the original sources of information concerning 
them, and to the true methods of historical inquiry. The 


effort is also made to use American literature as a means of 


illustrating the several periods of American History.” 

The emphasis on sources is by now a recognizable Tyler char- 
acteristic. But further than this, here we see a new phase 
never before noticed—the inter-relation of history and liter- 
ature. Evidently Tyler believed that these subjects should not 
be divorced; that, indeed, they should be joined with anthro- 
pology. In short, after reading this announcement one is 
obliged to conclude that Dr. Meiklejohn did not invent his 
Wisconsin idea of the comprehensive study of a civilization. 
Professor Tyler taught American civilization to the Cornell 
students thirty-seven years ago. Here was a man who sought 
in his teaching neither sheer historical exposition, nor sheer 
literary palpitation, nor sheer handling of bones, but life. He 
completely rejected the idea still urged by some, that teaching 
is an autopsy to be held over a corpse. I hope he succeeded. 
He meant not only to cause the student to understand the 
mind of the past, but also to render him fit thereby to face the 
present. He said:'® 

“My interest in our past is chiefly derived from my interest 
in our present and future, and I teach American history not 








Hewett, op. cit., 123. 
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so much to make historians as to make citizens and good lead- 
ers for the state and nation.” 

The province of Tyler’s professorship was now coincident 
with the province of his scholarly and literary activity. He 
could put to double use his researches in Americana. But 
propitious as it seemed at first, this proved to be a crucial 
period in Tyler’s life. In fact, for a time, it looked as though 
American scholarship was going to lose him entirely. Tyler 
was of an intensely introspective nature. He never left off 
taking account of himself, picking over his motives, searching 
his past, and outlining his future. He kept a journal, and for 
these years it reveals the earnest struggle of opposing forces 
in its author’s breast. Tyler was ardently desirous of putting 
to their best use the talents which his God had given him. He 
was well aware of his scholarly ability and literary persuasive- 
ness, and he feared with his might lest he misapply them. 
He possessed further to an eminent degree the power of the 
speaker. He began to wonder if he would not do well to return 
to preaching. Unsatisfied with swaying men’s minds he felt 
again the urge to sway their souls. He spent much of his 
time reading theology and devotional literature. In 1883 he 
took orders in the Episcopal Church; but he did not give up 
his teaching. Nor did he entirely abandon the aim he had 
formed at Michigan of continuing his history of American 
literature. But now instead of complete absorption in the 
work, he took himself aside to preach and to read divinity. 

In the midst of indecision in regard to his literary history, 
Tyler went swiftly to work in 1886 and produced a work of 
lasting value in American biography: By this time his Ameri- 
can history courses at Cornell had attracted the notice of the 
foremost historians of America, and one of these, John T. Morse, 
the editor of the American Statesmen Series, offered him the 
commission of producing a work on Patrick Henry. Tyler put 
off research on this project for a year or so after receiving the 
commission, in deference to his activities mentioned above. But 
finally he made up his mind to attack the problem with concen- 
tration and without further delay. He had done work on Patrick 
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Henry privately before this and for this reason his investi- 
gations took less time than would otherwise have been the 
case. In 1887 the biography was published, to the delight of 
scholars in American history who with one voice yielded it 
high praise. No adequate life had up to this time appeared, 
the only volume being Wirt’s, which was indeed interesting 
and well-written, but notoriously out of date. Tyler sub- 
jected the mythical Patrick Henry of Wirt’s biography, which 
depended too implicity on Jefferson’s note taking, to the canons 
of modern historical investigation. Tyler succeeded in remov- 
ing the veil, and today his work is still recommended by 
scholars, widely read, and frequently reprinted. 

Meanwhile the third volume of the history of American lit- 
erature was not forthcoming. That he was working on it now 
and then is evidenced by the records of certain historical so- 
cieties where he read papers on subjects which later became 
embodied therein. In 1884 he read a paper to the American 
Historical Association on Thomas Paine.1® The next year he 
discoursed on Francis Hopkinson before the New York His- 
torical Association; and so on through the eighties and early 
nineties one finds him before the societies of his colleagues. 
But he had wearied of his labor on the literary history, and 
continued to prosecute it only from a sense of duty and a de- 
sire to finish what he had well begun.’7 He found the material 
depressing—no end of political jargon and war hatred. There- 
fore he decided to end with the year 1783 at the close of the 
Revolution. He had, however, before this time written three 
chapters, two of which fell after 1788 and must necessarily be 
excluded as a result of the new plan. There were chapters on 
Timothy Dwight and Joel Barlow. The third chapter on 
Bishop Berkeley he decided did not rightfully belong to Ameri- 
can literature. In 1895 he attempted to revive his depressed 
spirits by publishing these chapters in a book called Three Men 
of Letters. It was well received and Tyler returned with more 
hope to the old labor. 


1%Papers of American Historical Association, 1884. The Association had been 
founded in that year and Tyler was one of the charter members. 
“Tyler MSS. 
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Two years later, The Literary History of the American Rev- 
olution appeared in two volumes of over 500 pages each. Con- 
ceived in the spirit of impartial analysis, the book completes 
the step toward the ideal of modern scholarship which the 
former volumes began. Whereas then Tyler saw fit to study 
all of the original material in the field, but at the same time 
to exclude some of it as unliterary or un-American; here he in- 
cluded representative examples from all types whether literary 
or not, American or not. He says in his preface :7* 

“The entire body of American writings, from 1763 to 1783, 
whether serious or mirthful, in prose or in verse, is here de- 
lineated in its most characteristic examples, for the purpose of 
exhibiting the several stages of thought and emotion through 
which the American people passed during the two decades of 
the struggle which resulted in our national Independence.” 

This declaration contrasts strikingly with the attitude of the 
first two volumes of the history published nineteen years be- 
fore. No longer interested in mere literary excellence or mere 
American mind, Tyler explores all the feelings of men no mat- 
ter in what form they found expression. He is not content to 
postulate literary excellence or the elements of the American 
mind, and to use these as a measuring stick to gauge the liter- 
ature of the past. Instead he goes directly to literature and 
lets it tell in full its intellectual and emotional secret, howso- 
ever inept it may be at style or howsoever un-American. His 
interest is broadly historical, impartial, detached. In the his- 
tory of colonial literature Tyler had omitted such a man as 
Thomas Morton, for instance, because Morton contributed 
nothing to the unfolding of the American mind. He was a 
stirrer-up of faction and a reprobate; furthermore his style 
was:bad. Yet in his day he played an important part, and to 
know his satires on the Puritans helps us to understand the 
mind of New England more comprehensively. Morton was of 
the opposition, as was Colonel Norwood in Virginia, another 
whom Tyler omitted; and when he wrote the history of 
colonial literature, Tyler looked askance at the opposition. 


18yj, 
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With all his generosity, he had not completely liberated him- 
self from the hypnosis of the Fourth of July orators. In this 
history however, he treats with equal sympathy the patriot and 
the loyalist. Odell, the loyalist satirist, and Hutchinson, the 
loyalist historian find unbiased consideration at his hand. 
Many believe that this impartial treatment of the opposition is 
Tyler’s greatest achievement. It is true that he laid a basic 
stone in the structure of modern historical analysis. 

The Literary History of the American Revolution displays 
in its ripest state Tyler’s philosophy of historical composition. 
It is an elaboration of his method of teaching history, and an 
adaptation of this to literary exposition. He was interested 
in the life of the past. He used literature as a guide and an 
index to social and political movements. Conversely he used 
social phenomena and politics in annotation of literature. His 
was the comprehensive, the humane delineation of the life of 
the past. The chronicler of parliamentary debates and mili- 
tary campaigns tabulates the results achieved by the past; the 
outer appearance of its motions. But Tyler considered in con- 
nection with these, elements of the past less significant in re- 
sults achieved, but more significant in laying a background 
for a comprehensive realization of the actual life itself. Most 
of the things we do bear no fruit in building up the progress 
of the race. Hence if posterity recalls only the things achieved 
it can know us but partially. Whereas if it knows our 
hopes—not the less importunate or true because unrealized— 
and our dreams and fears, our inner selves in short, it knows 
us as we are. And this is what Tyler tried to do. He said 
with Pater whom he quotes:?® 

“« * * * nothing which has ever interested living men and 
women can wholly lose its vitality—no language they have 
spoken or oracle by which they have hushed their voices, no 
dream which has once been entertained by actual human 
minds, nothing about which they have ever been passionate, or 
expended time and zeal.” 


bid, I, 29. 
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In carrying out this philosophy Tyler’s method was unique. 
Interweaving political events chronologically with the liter- 
ary works which caused or resulted from them, Tyler proceeds 
dramatically in his presentation. Thus the reader follows 
the progress of events in somewhat the same way that he 
would have followed them had he lived in those days. An act 
of Congress is made the more poignantly real by reading of 
passions expressed in the pamphlets and poems which attended 
it. Pamphlets and poems are read with greater zest by being 
placed in their historical setting. As Tyler himself says, his 
book gives “the soul rather than the body” of the Revolution. So 
completely is Tyler’s method divorced from the pick-and- 
choose method of the historian interested only in the facts 
which bore tangible results—looking at the past through the 
eyes of the present,—that the reader often finds himself stirred 
by the course of events just as though he did not know how 
they would come out. Tyler has power to make us feel igno- 
rant of the future as though we lived in that past age. His 
historical imagination is nowhere more effective than in the 
presentation of the Loyalists’ side of the struggle. He does 
not consider them in the light of their defeat or in the light 
of the ignominy that attaches to their names. Rather he treats 
them contemporaneously, unmindful of their fate, giving 
in full and with great sympathy the basis of their faith. And 
he pronounces it as good a one as the patriotic faith—merely 
different and arising from a different set of ideals. Here it 
can be seen that Tyler’s method is the method of the physical 
scientist tracing types in relation to environmental influences. 
He does not blame the thistle because it is not a fig; he merely 
wishes to find out why it is a thistle. 

The reader may seek in vain for a definitive statement of 
Tyler’s personal view of the Revolution. It is not to be found. 
He seems not to have had any such opinion. Certain reviewers 
of the work have objected to this. They have stated that Tyler 
was inconsistent; that he espoused the philosophy behind The 
Declaration of Independence with the same degree of warmth 
that he commended the Tory argument. In view of the meth- 
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odology here attributed to Tyler this sort of an objection offers 
no cause for disturbance. Tyler was delineating, setting forth 
impartially, uncritically; he was not giving his own idea. If 
one does not thoroughly understand this, Tyler’s work will be 
of little use to him since he will be passing over many good 
things in search of something not to be found. Nevertheless, 
although this objection is not a legitimate criticism of Tyler’s 
work, it may justly be used as a criticism of Tyler. Tyler 
himself was not a man of ideas, restless until he had formed 
opinions of things. He was content to stand aside and write 
of the thoughts of others. 

In a study like the present one, however, it is not advisable 
to stop here; it is necessary to add that had Tyler been a man 
of compelling ideas, he never would have had the patience to 
go through these ancient. works merely to describe them. He 
would have wished to throw them into the shadow of his own 
thought—just to himself but unjust to them. What early 
American literature needed in Tyler’s time was not some one 
to philosophize about it, but some one to let it be known. By 
not multiplying distinctions, but by tirelessly setting forth the 
main facts as he found them, he rendered the service that was 
needed at the time he wrote. It was fortunate for early 
American literature that Tyler was the man he was. He had 
the faculties most needed for his task: ready sympathy, ca- 
pacity for comprehensive mental digestion and power of style. 
He read a work, sympathized with its viewpoint, completely 
digested its contents and then set it forth in written words so 
luminous that a child could understand. It is too much to ask 
a man to be an original thinker when he can do these things. 
At the basis of Tyler’s nature was a certain personal large- 
ness, a power to expand, to completely encompass and enclose 
the object of his attention. Hence he attained such command 
of it that his exposition was completely permeated with its 
essence. Not original thought, but imagination is Tyler’s dom- 
inating faculty of soul. Add to this his inimitable power of 
concrete exposition, his simple yet stately style, his wizardry 
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of diction, and we have not only a great historian of Ameri- 
can literature, but a great embodiment of it. 


* * * 


Many things remain to be said about Moses Coit Tyler. I 
leave them to his biographer. As an innovator in the study of 
literature and history in two great American universities, and 
as the author of two great books, Tyler has played no small 
part in the development of national consciousness in America. 
He has helped Americans to understand themselves by teach- 
ing them to know their past. With more propitious paths be- 
fore him from which to choose, he chose rather to enter this 
neglected field and there to bring forth fruit after his kind. 
Ever conscious. of the patriotic meaning of his task, he never 
lost his balance; but stoutly buttressed his judgments with an 
ample culture, common-sense, and a resistless humor. Uniting 
combinations rarely seen, professor yet humanist, scholar yet 
artist, Moses Coit Tyler must be kept in mind as one of those 
who first revealed to themselves and to the world that Ameri- 
cans have a heritage to keep. 








EarLy YEARS OF ADRIAN COLLEGE 
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organization for a college during, or more properly preced- 
ing, the year 1852, we must first consider some of the earlier 
educational efforts. 

In 1835, the Rev. John Millett Ellis came to Grass Lake as 
the first pastor of the Presbyterian Church of that place. 
Many years previous to this, and after his ordination, Mr. 
Ellis had set out from Boston with the express purpose of 
building “an institution of learning which should bless the 
west for all time.” In spite of the fact that Lyman Beecher 
cooled the young man’s enthusiasm somewhat by telling him 
that he “was going on a wild-goose chase”, Mr. Ellis had up 
to the time of his coming to Grass Lake been instrumental in 
establishing a college at Jacksonville, Illinois, and Wabash 
College at Crawfordsville, Indiana. Upon his coming to Grass 
Lake, Mr. Ellis, in company with the Rev. John P. Cleveland, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Detroit, became 
active in a movement to establish a college at Marshall, which 
was to be called Michigan College.. It was at a meeting in the 
home of Mr. Cleveland in Detroit about the year 1835, that it 
was decided to call the college “Michigan College.” 

The Rev. John D. Pierce, another Presbyterian minister, 
became actively associated with Mr. Ellis and Mr. Cleveland in 
promoting Michigan College, to be established at Marshall. 
Later Mr. Pierce was appointed Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and he began working on plans for a state system of 
education with the university and preparatory schools. His 
interest in Michigan College ceased. In fact he now mani- 
fested hostility toward the Michigan College movement; he 
felt that in order to carry his own plans out successfully, he 
must defeat the plans of founding a college at Marshall, and 
especially the notion of calling that college “Michigan College.” 


I. order to understand the movement which resulted in the 
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Apparently he believed such a name would give the new school 
the appearance of being a state institution and would enable 
it to compete with the school to be promoted at Ann Arbor, 
for the loyalty of the people of the state. Owing to the op- 
position of Mr. Pierce in the councils of the Synod of Mich- 
igan, it became necessary for the promoters of Michigan 
College to change the name of the proposed institution to 
“Marshall College.” The charter for Marshall College was 
gfanted by the state legislature April 10, 1839. “This was the 
first college charter granted in the state, and it was sixteen 
years before another could be obtained.”! But the deathblow 
had already been dealt the new institution through the con- 
troversy, and through the fact that it was compelled to take 
the name, “Marshall College”,’ which gave it the appearance 
of being merely a local concern; and the enterprise failed be- 
cause of lack of financial support. 

The interest in Leoni and Grass Lake had been developed, 
however, through this movement. Fifty-two citizens of Leoni 
and Grass Lake had signed a petition for the establishment of 
the college at Marshall. And now that.the enterprise had 
failed, they were left with a great deal of enthusiasm for high- 
er education on their hands. Accordingly, they reorganized 
themselves for new educational efforts with the result that on 
March 25, 1848, by a special act of the state legislature, a 
charter was obtained for the Leoni Theological Institute. Later 
the Literary Institute was eStablished in connection with the 
seminary. It is quite likely that the Michigan Conference of 
the Methodist Protestant Church co-operated in this latter en- 
terprise. We are told that about this time the Michigan Con- 
ference “proposed to establish the Literary Institute at Leoni, 
Jackson County, with Rev.“R. Bamford as agent, but it did not 
materialize as to buildings, though its initial work was prom- 
ising, forty pupils being in attendance.”” There is good reason 
for believing that the fellowship between the Leoni leaders and 
the Michigan Conference Methodist Protestants was very 


1Mich. Pion. and Hist. Colls., XXX, 539f. 
2Drinkhouse, History of Methodist * deco, II, 355. 
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close. Both Mr. Ellis and Mr. Cleveland, the originators of the 
Marshall College movement, were ardent abolitionists; while 
“in the autumn of 1849, the Michigan Conference declined to 
elect representatives to the General Conference to meet in 
3altimore, the ensuing May, 1850, thus ridding themselves of 
complicity with slavery, as they interpreted it.”* Previous to 
this, a number of the northern conferences of the Methodist 
Protestant Church had been passing resolutions against slav- 
ery. These resolutions were published by the Western Recorder 
as early as March 26, 1846.4 For years there had been talk of 
union between the Wesleyan Methodists and the Methodist 
Protestants. The thing that prevented the consummation of 
this union was the fact that the southern conferences of the 
Methodist Protestant Church were pro-slavery. There is good 
evidence to believe, however, that some kind of union was 
effected at Leoni in the educational enterprise and that when 
they requested a charter for the school, they remembered the 
old name which they had chosen for the college to be opened 
at Marshall and so called their college “Michigan Union 
College.” . 

At that time Leoni, while only a small village, possibly a 
little larger than it is at present as regards population, en- 
joyed a certain prestige over other villages of the locality be- 
cause it possessed the flour mill. This prestige does not seem 
at first to have been impaired by the further fact that the 
village also possessed a whiskey distillery. In those days, a 
flour mill alone without the added attraction of the distillery, 
was quite enough to add distinction to the village possessing 
it. It was quite natural therefore that when it came to choos- 
ing a site for the Theological Institute, in 1845, it should be 
the place to which folks most frequently resorted; namely, to 
the flour mill village. The seminary in turn became one more 
attraction for the Literary Institute and college that were to 
follow. Besides the mill and distillery, there was a general 
store in the village which was conducted by Peter C. Lawrence. 


3Jbid., 362. 
‘Ibid., 342. 
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The college movement was an outgrowth of educational 
efforts put forth in the seminary and Literary Institute. The 
students had already nearly completed the equivalent of a 
regular college course; so that when the reorganization was 
effected in 1857, it took but one additional year’s work to pre- 
pare a class for graduation. The first and only class to 
graduate from Michigan Union College, receiving full college 
credits, was the class of 1858.5 At the same time it appears 
that the school had been functioning for at least ten years.® 
It was probably necessary to obtain the charter for the insti- 
tution in order to grant diplomas to and confer degrees upon 
those who had already completed the work of a college course. 
The organization of the institution for college work however 
antedates 1857. In fact organization and reorganization 
toward the end of having at last a full-fledged college had been 
the order of the day since 1848 when the seminary was char- 
tered. 

The Rey. Lorenzo Hand was the president of Michigan Union 
College. It seems also that during some period of the college’s 
existence at Leoni, the Rev. John McEldowney was for a time 
president. The other members of the faculty were Profs. John 
Patchen, C. F. Kimball, ——————— Richards, James McEl- 
downey, Luther Lee, -——————— Bigelow, a Miss Willetts, Miss 
L. A. Church, Miss Mary G. Seaver, Miss M. E. Buckingham, 
Miss C. P. Butter, a Miss Babcock and Miss Sarah Bradley. 
Isaac W. McKeever and Adam H. Lowrie, though still students 
in the college, were employed as instructors. The names of 
the members of the class of 1858, the only class to graduate, 
are as follows: Isaac W. McKeever, Adam H. Lowrie, Elbert 
O. Hand, Charles P. Kimball, William S. Bell, Silas F. Allen 
and O. C. Lindley. Hundreds of other students had been in 
attendance at the institution during its existence. Many of 
these students had come from a great distance to attend a 
school where abolition views were held and taught. 


5Jennings, American Wesleyan Methodism, 85. 
*‘Souvenir pamphlet issued for the Leoni College Reunion of 1887. 
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It is said that owing to the way in which co-education of 
the sexes was being misrepresented at that time, and on ac- 
count of the prevailing prejudices against such a system of 
education, extreme measures were taken by the authorities of 
the school to avoid giving an excuse for criticism in this re- 
spect. The young men and young ladies attending the school 
when meeting those of the opposite sex on the streets of the 
village were not permitted to speak. A law of “The Philo- 
mathean Society Association,” a literary society of the college, 
reads thus: “The Library (of the association) shall be open 
Wednesdays for Ladies, and Thursdays for Gentlemen, during 
the school term, between the hours of 4 and 6 p. m.”?7 The 
rules of the reading room of the library are very carefully 
drawn up for the same purpose. “The Ladies shall have the 
exclusive use of the Reading Room Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday of each week, between the hours of 9 o’clock a. m. and 
5 o'clock p. m. The Gentlemen shall -hhave the entire use of 
the Reading Room Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday of each 
week, from 9 o’clock a. m. to 5 o’clock p. m.” These re- 
strictions are intelligible to us today only as we remember the 
bitter and malicious misrepresentations of the character of 
those leaders who in that day dared to believe in co-edu- 
cation. Asa Mahan, in the last years of his life and looking 
back upon the bitter attacks to which he and all others en- 
gaged in the co-educational movement were subjected, writes; 
“Knowing that shortly I must put off this tabernacle, I here 
record the conviction that I have no occasion to be ashamed 
to have it universally known that I am the first man in the 
history of the race who conducted woman (he evidently means 
“in company with men” as he elsewhere says) through a full 
course of liberal education, and conferred upon her the degree 
of A. B. and A. M.” 

Evidently the school at Leoni was in this respect command- 
ing the confidence and respect of the community. At least we 
find a strong belief in what was termed “female education.” 


7Annual Catalogue of Philomathean Association of Michigan Union College, 
855-56. 
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We read the following editorial comment on “Female Edu- 
cation” in the Jackson “Citizen” for October 31, 1849: “Fe- 
male education is highly important as connected with domestic 
life. It is here at home where man passes the largest portion 
of his time, * * * whence he seeks a refuge from the vexations 
and embarrassments of business. * * * Intelligence and piety 
throw the brightest sunshine over private life, and these are 
the results of female education.” 

Besides recommending the education of ladies, it might be 
said that the editor of the Citizen had other very strong in- 
terests in life. Just at this time he seems to have had a great 
deal of trouble in collecting money past due on subscriptions 
to his paper. He occasionally announces that “Wood would 
be received at market price in exchange for the ‘American 
Citizen.’ ” Like all good editors from time immemorial he was 
doing his utmost to protect the citizens of Jackson County 
from imposition at the hands of those with whose politics he 
did not agree. “Look out for locofoco tricks,” he warned. “We 
understand that a quantity of spurious Whig tickets are being 
prepared by the office-holders and locofoco candidates for gra- 
tuitous circulation in this county. Before your vote, examine 
your ticket and see that the names are not misspelt.” 

Folks of those days were earnestly striving to give them- 
selves a reputation for being the only hustlers which the race 
ever produced. It might be said too that they were thoroughly 
enjoying their own efforts in this respect. “We like an active 
man’, runs a local editorial, “one who has the impulse of the 
age-—of the steam engine in him. A lazy, plodding, snail- 
paced chap might have gotten into the world fifty years ago; 
but he won’t do for these times. We live in an age of quick 
ideas: * * * ‘Go ahead if you burst your boiler’ is the motto 
of this age.” The elder generations, however, have always re- 
garded the speed-developing facilities of the younger gener- 
ations with a great deal of apprehension. And so we find 
editorial reference in “The Wesleyan” to the new location of 
the college at Adrian. “The college is located a convenient 
distance from the depot, say one and one-half miles, a dis- 
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tance sufficient to obviate the embarrassment growing out of 
the students’ too frequently visiting the trains.” We might add | 
that the earnest young men who later attended Adrian Col- 
lege and who, because of straitened circumstances, were 
compelled to carry their trunks from the station to the college 
dormitory, would probably have taken issue with this piously- 
minded editor. , 

It is quite fitting at this time that tribute should be paid to 
those earnest leaders of the Wesleyan Methodists who con- 
tributed both of their material Means and of their honest souls 
to the success of the college; first, at Leoni, and later, at Ad- 
rian. Their hearts and minds were fashioned so delicately 
that long before their brethren even heard, they perfectly 
understood the high commands of God. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Connection of America was an out- 
growth of the abolition movement in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. The movement became manifest at the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1836, meeting in the city of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. An address of fraternal greeting from the Wesleyans 
of England furnished an occasion for the outbreak of abolition 
sympathy. The reference was made in the address to slavery 
and the hope was expressed that American Methodism might 
keep true to Methodist tradition in opposing slavery. The 
Rey. Orange Scott, a brilliant minister and ardent abolitionist, 
moved that the address be “printed in the periodicals of the 
church.”® The motion was tabled and the only result of the 
agitation was that “Abolitionism” was soundly condemned 
without a single condemnatory reference being made to slav- 
ery; this in spite of the fact that several memorials against 
slavery were presented from the abolition groups of the north- 
ern conferences; one of these presented by Orange Scott, con- 
tained 2,284 names. Orange Scott, however, succeeded in de- 
livering an eloquent address against slavery, at the conclusion 
of which, a Mr. Smith from Virginia arose, referred to himself 
as a gentleman and a Christian, turned toward Mr- Scott, and 
said, “I have no more to do with that brother than if he did 


SOrange Scott’s Memoir, 85. 
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not exist. I wish to God he were in heaven.” What a comfort 
if we could’ only dismiss those with whom we happen not to 
agree, to—heaven! 

After the shooting of the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy in Novem- 
ber, 1837, the Rev. Luther Lee, a Methodist Episcopal minister 
who up to that time had felt little sympathy for abolitionists, 
preached a sermon on the incident. He “condemned all mob- 
violence, vindicated the principles for the utterance of which 
Mr. Lovejoy had been killed, and condemned slavery as an 
unmitigated wrong.”® He closed his sermon with these words: 
“Kor this declaration I may be denounced as an abolitionist. 
If this is abolitionism, then am I an abolitionist, and I would 
be glad, were it possible, to give my abolitionism a thousand 
tongues, and write it in letters of flame on the wings of the 
wind, to be seen and read of all men.” He succeeded in giv- 
ing his abolitionism “a thousand tongues” with the same re- 
sult that happened in the case of Mahan and Finney, who 
suddenly found the pulpits of the Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational churches closed to them. 

In many conferences of the denomination, abolition minis- 
ters were tried and expelled for their views on abolition. 
Luther Lee was called upon to defend these brethren during 
their trials. Upon one occasion when he was defending ac- 
cused brethren of the New York Conference, he displayed ex- 
traordinary powers of logic. He was informed the men were 
charged with insubordinations on account of their attending 
anti-slavery meetings. When he inquired what law of the church 
they had broken, he was informed they had violated the “ad- 
vice” given by the last general conference. Lee very cleverly 
demonstrated the difference between “advice” and “law” by 
making a reference to the discipline where at that time minis- 
ters were enjoined to arise at 6 o’clock in the morning and to 
spend five hours each morning in reading “with much prayer, 
some of our best religious tracts.” “Will you say that this is 
law?” inquired Lee, “and that every brother who does not read 
tracts five hours a day is liable to expulsion ?” 


*Autobioyraphy of Rev. Luther Lee, 136. 
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Luther Lee was called to the chair of theology in Michigan 
Union College in the summer of 1856. He was given an acre 
of ground upon which he built a house with the understand- 
ing he was to be reimbursed for the cost of the house. Later 
when he came to resign, he was compelled to sell even his 
furniture in order to raise enough money to remove from Leoni. 
Lee was later called to the chair of theology in the college at 
Adrian. In 1860, at the commencement season when the cor- 
ner stone of the chapel was laid, Lee was the orator of the 
occasion. After the Civil War, he returned to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church from which he felt he had been called to go 
out. 

Mention has been made of the flour mill and distillery at 
Leoni. After more than ninety-five years, the flour mill still 
stands in the village; the whiskey distillery long since passed 
away. The village seems to have been too small for a college 
of the type we have been describing and the distillery too. 
The Rev. J. P. Cleveland, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Detroit, who was associated with the Rev. Mr. Ellis 
in promoting the movement in Grass Lake, Leoni, and the 
surrounding villages for a college at Marshall, was an ardent 
temperance advocate as well as an abolitionist, having been 
elected secretary of the Michigan Total Abstinence Union in 
1839.1° At the reunion of students of the college, held at 
Leoni, August 25, 1887, Adam H. Lowrie responded to the 
toast: “The Whiskey War in Leoni.” Evidently that group 
cherished some delightful reminiscences of a combat through 
which they had come. The agitation seems to have been quite 
prevalent for we find editorial reference on the part of the 
Jackson Citizen, to the death of a Mr. Ruggles, a hatter of 
Jackson, who died alone in his hatter’s shop. The editor 
charges the sudden death of Mr. Ruggles “to a recent renewal 
of intemperate habits” and adds: “Here we have before us an- 
other instance of the ‘value’ of ‘liquor for medical purposes.’ ” 

We find the college group of professors who came from 
Leoni to Adrian deeply interested in the temperance move- 


Mich. Pion. and Hist. Colls., See aiso Farmer's History of Detroit, 839. 
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ments of the time. Notices such as the following are quite 
common in the newspapers of the town: “Prof. McEldowney 
lectured on the subject of temperance at Tecumseh, on Friday 
evening last.” There was encountered in Adrian a very stub- 
born resistance to the cause of temperance. In the summer 
of 1860, a brutal assault was made upon the person of a Mr. 
Van Sandt, a temperance advocate, by “liquor-selling outlaws 
* * * thinking thus to put a quietus on the enforcement of the 
law prohibiting the sale of liquor here.”’'! Previous to this, we 
find it quite a common practice for these organized enemies 
of temperance to blacken with ink the homes of those daring to 
advocate temperance. 

In the spring of 1857, it was found that the college at Leoni 
was failing financially. Asa Mahan learned that a new lo- 
cation was being sought for the institution. He immediately 
presented the matter to the citizens of Adrian with the result 
that by March 22, 1859, thirty thousand dollars had been 
pledged in property and money to the enterprise. The sub- 
scribers to this fund met March 22, 1859, for the purpose of 
electing trustees and adopting articles of association. Dr. 
Mahan, previous to this, had presented the matter to the mem- 
bers of Plymouth Church; and although the latter were 
just entering a campaign to remove the last $9,000 of their 
building debt, it was announced that in addition to subscribing 
the entire amount of the building debt, they “gave large 
amounts toward the college.’ The Adrian “Evening Ex- 
positor” in its issue of April 22, 1859, announces that work is 
to be started immediately upon North and South halls. The 
work of grading the campus is to be undertaken at the same 
time. It was hoped that the buildings might be completed by 
August of that summer. To this end, it was announced 
through the columns of the newspaper that “the subscription 
secured for the erection of these halls will be appropriated to 
that purpose as speedily as work, material and funds can be 
provided.” For some reason not known at present, the build- 
ings were not ready for occupancy by September; consequent- 


uAdrian Hepositor, Aug. 4, 1860. 
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ly it was necessary to announce further that the college would 
open December 1, 1859. The circular gotten out for this oc- 
casion bears the following description: “Adrian College, Ad- 
rian, Michigan, founded March, 1859, will be opened for the 
reception of students December 1, 1859.” 

Dr. Mahan’s influence in having Michigan Union College re- 
moved to Adrian dates back to the very beginning of the col- 
lege movement at Leoni and Grass Lake, when Mr. Ellis and 
Mr. Cleveland were promoting a college to be situated at Mar- 
shall and to be known as “Michigan College.” Mr. Ellis and 
Mr. Cleveland, in addition to being ardent abolitionists were 
familiar with the work of Mahan at Oberlin, and with the 
Oberlin College plans in general. The sister of the Rev. Mr. 
Ellis went to Oberlin in 1834, just when the Oberlin move- 
ment was beginning. A brother Seth B. Ellis, went to Oberlin 
in 1840. “Mr. and Mrs. Ellis (themselves) had personal friends 
in Oberlin.’”’!* Besides, we find strong evidence for believing 
there was a close fellowship between Mahan on one hand and 
Ellis and Cleveland on the other hand, because of a similarity 
of plans for financing young ladies through the two schools. 
“To furnish employment for young women, Oberlin proposed 
to go into the cultivation of silk, and to this end bought 60,- 
000 young mulberry plants, and Mr. Cleveland paid six dollars 
for mulberry seed for Michigan College,” to be founded at Mar- 
shall.1* Besides, when Mahan found himself unpopular in the 
east on account of his views on abolition and after his venture 
at Cleveland University had failed, it was to Jackson that he 
came. These facts explain probably more than anything else 
why Mahan was able to induce the college to come to Adrian 
and why the faculty as a whole almost with a great number 
of the students followed the college to Adrian. It is quite 
certain that the students were enthusiastic in their support of 
the relocation; for it is said that they loaded the books of the 
library and other moveable apparatus on an ox-wagon after 
night and brought them to Adrian. They did this by night, 


2Mich. Pion. and Hist. Colls., XXX, 538f. 
Ibid. 
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fearing there might be some opposition manifested by the citi- 
zens of Leoni. 

As regards the social life of Adrian at that time, it is quite 
comforting to note that the young ladies of the time were do- 
ing their utmost to appear attractive. They were doing what 
doubtlessly they later condemned their daughters and grand- 
daughters for doing. The advertisement of an ambitious bar- 
ber gives away their secret—“Young Ladies adopting the pre- 
vailing fashion can get their hair cut in the latest style at the 
hair dressing saloon of Yancy and Roper opposite Walby’s 
Bank.” And of course ladies’ dresses were very much the con- 
versational topic of the day. It is quite likely many an 
earnest but futile sermon was preached on the subject. In 
reference to the absence of dress and the pressure of trail, we 
find an editor of the town remarking that the dresses “begin 
so late that they don’t get through in any kind of season.” 
There must have been at least some young men of the time very 
much inclined to speed of some variety; for we find Dr. Mahan 
announcing that on a certain Sunday evening he will preach 
in Plymouth Church on the theme: “The Fast Young Man.” 
There is good evidence to believe, however, that not all the 
citizens of Adrian were at that time inclined toward speed. It 
was announced that a “Mr. Sparrow, usher in the Presby- 
terian Church, would call” on the citizens for “a donation 
toward defraying the expenses of having a bell ring” regularly 
at 7 a.m.and 12m. “This should be done,” argues the an- 
nouncement, “as there is so much difference in our ‘standards’ 
that regularity is out of the question if one undertakes to fol- 
low them all.” The “them” is understood to refer away from 
the parties concerned to others who were apparently habitual 
late-comers. In 1859 Maumee Street was paved. In 1860, the 
merchants were laying down flag-stone walks before their 
places of business and receiving the hearty congratulations of 
a local editor because of “the good looks and utility” of these 
walks. 

Dr. Asa Mahan, the first president of Adrian College, had 
been elected a trustee of Lane Theological Seminary during his 
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pastorate at the Sixth Street Presbyterian Church of Cincin- 
nati. During the school year of 1833-34, copies of Garrison’s 
“Liberator” were being received at the seminary by some of 
the students. This led to debates and discussions in the rooms 
of the students. These were climaxed by a debate held in the 
seminary chapel and lasting over several evenings. The trus- 
tees of the institution felt that the discussion of slavery, and 
especially the abolition arguments as produced, would not 
in any way serve to promote the financial interests of the semi- 
nary. Accordingly, in the summer of 1834, after faculty and 
students had left, a meeting of. the trustees was called and 
action was passed to the effect that all public or private dis- 
cussion of slavery was prohibited for the future. Asa Mahan 
immediately resigned his position as trustee, and later having 
accepted the presidency of Oberlin College, removed thence, 
taking with him forty students who had already seceded from 
Lane. Dr. Mahan served as president of Oberlin until 1850, 
when he removed to Cleveland and organized Cleveland Uni- 
versity (he was possibly the president of this institution) 
which failed because of the lack of funds. He then accepted 
the pastorate of the Congregational Church at Jackson. Here 
he served from 1855 to 1857 when he accepted the pastorate 
of Plymouth Church, Adrian. 

During the first few years of college activity at Adrian and 
before Mahan had published his books on theology, he wrote 
out manuscript text-books for the students and assigned lessons 
from these manuscript text-books. One of these old books 
is still preserved and bears witness to the fact that lessons 
assigned from it must have been doubly hard, as the students 
complained, on account of the poor penmanship of Dr. Mahan. 
The advice of this book to young ministers likely to be en- 
gaged in “religious controversies” is still timely. “A Chris- 
tian minister must never strive for mastery in argument. Con- 
sequently, he must avoid everything which has the appearance 
of unfairness. In general the object should be not merely 
to answer the-arguments and objections of an opponent, but to 
elucidate the subject. There should be the absence of a trifling 
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spirit. Sarcasm and even ridicule are sometimes proper. Yet 
all should bear the stamp of serious earnestness. One should 
always preserve perfect self-command. Never undervalue the 
weight of an opponent’s argument. Never attribute to an 
opponent views which he himself does not admit.” 

This briefly is the story of those early years during which 
the leaders in the movement that later established Adrian 
College at Adrian toiled and sacrificed. Many of them lost 
material possessions; farmers ‘lost their farms because of their 
interest in the movement at Leoni. But the greatest sufferers 
were the ministers and teachers who because of their advanced 
views found themselves maliciously and bitterly persecuted and 
misrepresented. When Mahan was preaching abolition at Ad- 
rian, the editor of “The Adrian Weekly Watchtower”, who 
credited himself greatly for the amount of patriotism he said 
he possessed, was deploring the fact that ministers were de- 
parting from the preaching of the gospel in their advocacy of 
abolitionism. “Nice Negro-theorists,” he called them. He was 
exerting himself to give prominence and spice to cases of 
alleged abduction of white women by Negroes, which cases he 
very ambitiously reported in the columns of his paper. After 
John Brown’s execution, a meeting of abolitionists was held in 
Odd Fellow’s Hall, Adrian, for the purpose of honoring the 
memory of John Brown. The editor’s lack of comfort upon 
this occasion seems to spring from the fact that prominent 
citizens and apparently ministers attended this meeting. He at- 
tended the services of the Presbyterian Church, the following 
Sunday, and heard a Rey. Mr. Curtis preach. In the editor’s 
opinion, the sermon of the occasion was in condemnation of the 
John Brown meeting; so he expresses himself as follows: “We 
are grateful that we have at least ONE (caps mine) minister 
of the gospel in the city who * * * is yet bold enough to de- 
nounce the treason proclaimed by the John Brown sympa- 
thizers.” 

We are grateful indeed for the precedents set by those sturdy 
educators who were at the same time reformers, making all 
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things new. They felt that it is the part of education to fash- 
ion society for man’s redemption and God’s glory. May God 
give us patience and courage to make a highway where they 
were but able to mark out a pathway. 
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KALAMAZOO 


\ N 7HEN William Jennings Bryan first ran for the presi- 

dency, one of his campaign pictures represented him as 
a supposedly typical farmer out in his hog yard, with one 
trouser leg tucked in his boot and the other out. The farmer 
of the 1890’s was supposed to be an illustration of that freak- 
ish, kangaroo sort of individuality, right-handed in its own 
way of doing things, which thrived in isolation, but which 
cannot survive the improvement of communication which has 
come about through the use of good roads, automobiles, tele- 
phones, daily papers, and other forms of modern communi- 
cation. Most communities of a generation ago could furnish 
a variety of “characters”, but I doubt if any could furnish a 
greater assortment than ours. 

The following picturesque individuals (most of whom were 
married to equally picturesque wives) were so real and so 
consistently eccentric that I find it difficult to invent fictitious 
names which seem at all appropriate. To me they will always 
be Tom Hicks, Cal Benson, Andrey Findley, and Bill Jones. 

One of our most illustrious neighbors was Hank Hopkins, 
who used to entertain us schoolboys at a distance of half a 
mile while driving his cows to and from pasture. Hank was 
not lacking in self assertion anywhere, but he seemed to find 
his fullest self-expression while inquiring of his cows if they 
didn’t know “whey” when they saw it. He had a very deep 
voice and strong lungs, and, although his statements were 
ostensibly addressed to his herd, his tone implied that they 
were intended for all Lapeer County. The indignities which 
he hurled at the defenseless animals in his one-sided con- 
versation were scandalous, but he was actually one of the 
kindest of men, and his assaults upon even his cattle were 
limited to uncomplimentary remarks. 
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With grimy hands and face, and wearing clothes which 
were quite proper in the barnyard, he used to attend the 
local church and Sunday School, taking part in the services 
with as little hypocrisy as any man I have known. He used 
to leave the Sunday School services before the collection was 
taken until the superintendent changed the order of service 
and passed the collection plate before the papers were given 
out. 

Jim Huntley was a humorist, a practical joker. Had he 
been a city dweller, his vocation would have been that of a 
vaudeville actor. He used to furnish part of the informal pro- 
gram which followed the distribution of presents and the pass- 
ing of popcorn, peanuts, and candy at the annual Christmas 
tree. His favorite act was that of eating several yards of: 
string popcorn and then, with coughs in imitation of a choked 
chicken, gradually extracting the bare string from his gullet. 
His favorite story was the most dramatic one about his 
setting a rat trap in the can of common smoking tobacco and 
catching another lumber jack, who, because he was the cham- 
pion fighter of the camp, thought he ought to be privileged to 
draw liberally upon the tobacco pool without contributing 
thereunto. 

Jim’s brother, Lem, was a singer, whose songs were always 
in demand at loggings, barn-raisings, hog-killings, and other 
social functions. Lem sang such songs as one would expect 
him to sing—songs that fitted his personality, and so per- 
haps the best description of him is a description of his song. 
His favorite was “Dick Darby, the Cobbler’, which he rendered 
most dramatically. It went something like this: 


My name is Dick Darby, the cobbler, 
I spend all my time down in Kent. 
They call me the Allifugator, 

But now I’m resolved to repent. 


My old wife, she’s blinky, she’s blary, 
Besides she is hump-backed, she’s black; 
She is the old devil for scolding, 
Her tongue it goes clicketty clack. 
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My old wife she does like tobacco, 

I never see the beat in my life; 

I thought she would spend all my earnings, 
So I broke her old nose with a pipe. 


Me and my old wife went after some water, 
We began for to quarrel and to fight; 

I dipped her three times in the river, 
Then fondly I bade her good-night. 


After each stanza, he sang the following chorus, accompany- 
ing it with gestures appropriate to sewing a shoe: 
With my ping pong and my needo, 
My ding Fi, my ding Fi, my day, 
My hairy bolary, bolary, 
My fal diddle lary, o’day. 

Jenson Trim was another vocalist who never failed to monop- 
olize from one to two hours of the Farmers’ Club program. 
Like Lem, he sang the songs that were appropriate for him 
whether they were appropriate for the occasion or not. He 
had a lengthy repertoire of lengthy selections, and he sang 
them all through in a sort of nasal twang which was somewhat 
humorous at first, but which used to begin to get a bit monot- 
onous after an hour or so. 

Jenson always sang by request, but the request generally 
came from himself. The president of the club, being an ami- 
able man, would obligingly remark: “I see our friend, Jen- 
son Trim, is present this evening, and I am sure we should all 
be delighted to have him sing for us.” Whereupon Jenson 
would arise, clear his throat, and before closing his eyes to 
begin, would make his usual introductory remarks. He had a 
habit of addressing men or women, singly, doubly, or collect- 
ively, as “man.” And so he would say, “You see, man, I didn’t 
come calculating to take any part in the program, but I'll sing 
for you ‘Joe Bowers’, a sentimental ditty, to the tune of Cale- 
donia.” He would then close his eyes and begin the melodious 
narration of the exploits of Joe Bowers, including the gentle- 
man’s love affair with Sally, the most exciting part of which 
was as follows: 


Says she to me, ‘Joe Bowers, 

You are the man to win. 

We'll seal the bargain with a kiss.’ 
And she hove a dozen in. 
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The story went on to tell how, at the suggestion in a letter 
from his brother, Ned, Joe decided to go west, and in his 
absence Sally married a butcher and the butcher had red hair, 
and Sally had a baby and the baby had red hair, an inherited 
trait, if you please. 

“Joe Bowers” was sure to be followed by “The Old Leather 
Breeches” and “And So We Went A-courting ’Cause We’d 
Nothing Else To Do.” The former was a ballad, and consist- 
ed of about ninety-nine verses. The leather breeches were in- 
herited generation after generation by a family of Irishmen 
who ran a hotel, the hotel being inherited in the same manner. 
(That is usually the way things are inherited). One cold 
night a group of travellers, including one Mike Flannigan, 
stopped at the hotel and demanded food and lodging. The 
supplies were exhausted, and so it became necessary to stew 
the breeches. The repast was quite satisfactory, however, 
until Flannigan held up an old ivory button and exclaimed, 

We're poisoned, bedad, 
Let’s send for the praste, 
He’s fed us the old leather breeches. 

Jenson did a great deal of travelling around the township 
and used to be quite as successful in getting himself invited 
to meals as in getting requests to sing. Some of the episodes 
of his calls were as interesting as those in his songs, and some 
of his epigrammatical remarks became household sayings. 
Such a faux pas as his mistaking a large family serving of 
apple butter for an individual helping, was common, and on 
one occasion, after eating a whole bowlful, he remarked to his 
hostess, “That’s pretty rich. A person couldn’t eat very much 
of that.” Jenson’s first wife died several years ago, and he 
had considerable trouble finding another who came up to 
specifications, and who would have him. After the ceremony, 
his bride suggested that he purchase a pair of pajamas. 
Whereupon he consulted a friend and confidentially inquired, 
“What are pajamas, anyway?” 

Sandy McGreger was an economist, a rural economist. 
Sandy was Scotch, and was generally described as being 
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“near”, a race characteristic. He was a regular attendant of 
the Farmers’ Club and never tired of discussing rural ec- 
onomic and social problems. In general he was of the opin- 
ion that the farmer was not getting a square deal, but I re- 
member one occasion on which he was quite optimistic, when 
he wound up his address in climactic order by observing that 
eggs had gone up to twelve cents a dozen and that gathering 
them was just like “packin’ oup the punnies.” I remember 
only one other occasion upon which he was equally satisfied 
with the status quo. Although dissatisfied with things as they 
were, he was not favorable to innovation in general and to that 
of the automobile in particular. The cars scared his horses, 
threatened to run over him, and aggravated him in many ways. 
He vowed vengeance and declared he would shoot the drivers 
if he had a gun. The day of revenge finally came. The path- 
master gave him the job of building a culvert in front of his 
house. He built it about two feet higher than the road and 
lived happily ever after watching the cars bounce over it. 
Matt Bowles was a teller of tales, or rather of one tale of 
which the teller, as in most other tales, was the hero. His in- 
most self was most fully expressed in the telling of his story. 
He could tell it better than I, for he had practiced longer; but 
it has to do with a long life’s experience, for he is now eighty- 
eight years old—this part changes about every year. He has 
acquired two-hundred-sixty acres of land, and has accumulated 
four thousand dollars in the bank, and is not “stintin’ him- 
self on nothin.” He raised a large family, the most illustrious 
of whom became a horse thief and highway robber. Of course 
Matt would leave out such details if he were telling the story 
himself and would simply remark that he had raised a large 
family. He did not know just how large the last time I talked 
with him, but said it was “in the neighborhood of ten or 
twelve children.” The ravages of time and the elements had 
obliterated about half of the shirt he was wearing, but he told 
of his two-hundred-sixty acre farm and his money in the bank 
as enthusiastically as he has been doing for the last thirty 
years. He told me that he had just bought a new starter for 
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his car, the best that he could get, and assured me that he was 
still “not stintin’ himself on nothin.’ ” 

Anyway, Matt has lived his life, at least the first eighty-eight 
years of it, consistently. I remember that once when I was a 
very small boy, Matt came to the district school in the capacity 
of a member of the school board, and, in a brief, exhortatory 
address, encouraging us in the pursuit of knowledge, he voiced 
a surprisingly common up-to-date view of the objective of 
education when, in his concluding statement, he declared that 
we should all get an education so that we could “travel all over 
the United States and other foreign countries and not get 
cheated.” Matt was born in Canada, and, although he has 
lived most of his life in the United States, he is still not entire- 
ly Americanized. 

Charley Pratt is at least half American, for his mother was 
a full-blooded Indian—at least that used to be the case before 
his second marriage. During our last visit, in his new bride’s 
presence, he traced his lineage back through pure French and 
English stock. Perhaps Charley’s memory is faulty, for while, 
according to mathematics, the number of generations who have 
followed Charley would show him to be upwards of ninety 
years old, he now insists (again in the presence of his much 
younger bride) that he is under eighty. He is a well digger 
by profession, while his avocation is farming. The reason for 
the choice of well digging as a main-line enterprise is its very 
seasonal nature, and Charles is so constituted temperamentally 
that the problem of unemployment worries him very little. In 
fact, he expresses himself better orally than in any other man- 
ner, and perhaps there is no quotation which is more nearly 
typical of his mental attitude than that to the effect that he 
can prove by the Bible that salt water will “take the ticks off’n 
sheep.” 

“Charley” was a very common name in our community. 
There was Charley Andrews, for instance, who used to say, “I 
goll, women are too plenty for me to live alone!” 

Charley Root, like the first Charley, had a very strong im- 
pulse to communicate. At the same time he was highly 
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emotional. He was of a religious turn of mind, a member of 
the church and a Sunday School worker. These tendencies 
sometimes came into conflict with natural propensities of the 
sort illustrated by his side of a conversation with his wife 
over the harsh methods he was using to persuade a colt to be 
led to water. He steered a clear course between the church 
discipline and the balking of his communicative instinct by 
observing: “Jiminy Crimust, Crotch Hemlock, Rabbit the Luck, 
little woman, I own this colt, and I’m going to lead it to water 
or kill it.” 

Our neighborhood was not without its politicians. There 
was, for instance, Andrew Cooper, who combined the occu- 
pations of farming and stock buying, a local politician who 
started out to elect the silver-tongued orator during that celeb- 
rity’s first campaign. He was fully persuaded that there was 
something wrong with the gold standard. It didn’t circulate 
satisfactorily, at least in one direction, so far as our com- 
munity was concerned. Anyone must be standing in his own 
light and be a double blank dash fool who couldn’t see that the 
free coinage of silver would double the money in circulation 
and so solve that troublesome problem known as “making 
ends meet.” He lost many a bargain in live stock, and the 
respect for, as well as of, many a neighbor in his ardor for the 
cause. I remember vividly his undertaking to evangelize a 
crew of men who were working on the road, and the excitement 
which resulted when he approached a certain Scotchman who 
had voted the Republican ticket straight for several gener- 
ations. Before the matter was settled, it became necessary 
for him to remove his coat, dramatically shake his fists in the 
proximity of the gentleman’s nose, and make use of a vocab- 
ulary which I was not accustomed to hear in my family circle 
or at the local Sunday School. The argument was settled with- 
out any casualties, but it was at least sixteen to one that 
neither knew when it was over, just what he had been talking 
about. 

Pete Snyder was a versatile fellow among whose accomplish- 
ments the most significant were his marriages to three diff- 
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erent women whose uplifting influences accounted more than 
any other factor for his rapid rise from day laborer to an 
itinerant preacher, and finally to the dignified position of 
Justice of the Peace in a nearby village. As a Justice of the 
Peace, his fame was assured by his decision in a certain trial 
which involved a case of assault and battery. There was much 
local interest in the trial, many witnesses, and some confusing 
evidence. When the evidence was all in, he was asked if he 
did not wish a day or two in which to consider before render- 
ing his decision. His reply was, “No! I am ready “té° pass 
judgment now. I find no cause for defense.” 

If there were space, I should like to introduce you to John 
Simons who could drink it or leave it alone, but who always 
chose to drink it; to Joe Marsh, who also drank it and used to 
go home and discipline his wife with a tug out of the harness; 
and to Ira Simpson, who used to develop a bad case of hysteria 
whenever there was any especially difficult work to do; to Bill 
Beck; in fact, to the whole neighborhood, for the only ones 
who were not eccentric or peculiar in some slight degree were 
the members of my own family. 











Lansinc IN THE Goop OLD SEVENTIES 
= By Henry A. Haico ~ 
DEARBORN 
ANSING in the seventies of the last century was a very 
pleasant place to be. 

I entered the Michigan Agricultural College in 1871, grad- 
uated in 1874, and lived in Lansing until 1876 when I entered 
the Michigan University, though I spent my vacations at Lans- 
ing f: . several years later. 

Desiring to earn the means with which to take the law 
course at Ann Arbor, I obtained employment as clerk in the 
office of the State Board of Health then recently organized, 
and presided over by Dr. Henry B. Baker as secretary and 
executive officer. 

My appointment came about through the influence of Dr. 
Robert C. Kedzie, the president of the Board, who was head of 
the chemistry department at the college, and father of a valued 
college mate of mine, Frank S. Kedzie, destined later to be- 
come for a series of years the efficient president of the Col- 
lege, who is at present one of its Deans and one of the most dis- 
tinguished men on its faculty. I felt grateful to the elder 
Kedzie, though he never mentioned my appointment, but he 
was a big, strong inspiring figure at the College and in Lansing 
in those days, and I conceived a great admiration and respect 
for him. He was one of the pioneers in agricultural and in- 
dustrial chemistry which has since .become super-important 
among the sciences, and he became an outstanding pioneer in 
the great science of public sanitation in this country. 

Dr. Baker was a man of marked ability, a determined en- 
thusiast in his belief that public sanitation and preventive 
medicine could and should be made the great boon to humanity 
which it has since become. 

Both of these men were greater in their respective lines than 
they themselves or anyone else at that time knew. They well 
deserve the homage which is justly paid to their memory. They 
were products of the early interesting period in Lansing of 
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which I am speaking, and the record and results of their 
achievements are laurels of which the beautiful Capital City, 
now so fine and prosperous, may justly be proud. 

As clerk of the State Board of Health during the years 
following its organization, my duties were to help Dr. Baker 
in every way he wanted, in plans and projects for getting the 
new service established and functioning for the future welfare 
of the people. It was a Herculean task, beset by opposition 
and regarded by many as ephemeral and foolish. But Dr. 
Baker had the support of a very able Board. Governor Bagley, 
who heartily approved the effort, had made his selections wise- 
ly and well. Dr. Homer O. Hitchcock of Kalamazoo, the first 
president of the Board, was profoundly imbued with firm be- 
lief in the great benefits of preventive medicine. Dr. Kedzie, 
the second president, I have already referred to; and Dr. 
Henry F. Lyster of Detroit, another member, was one of 
the most progressive physicians of the metropolis. Moreover 
the local atmosphere and attitude of Lansing toward the new 
service was helpful. It was fortunate there lived in Lansing 
at that time three hearty supporters of public sanitation and 
state hygiene. Doctors Bartholomew, Ranney and Shank, 
three fine old family physicians, far ahead of their times, who 
gave hearty support to the new movement. They helped much 
in the task of starting the service and are entitled to be re- 
membered gratefully by all who appreciate the results at- 
tained. 

If the reader will remember that fifty years ago, when this 
struggle was going on in Lansing for the establishment of 
public health service in Michigan, the germ theory of disease 
was generally condemned as a silly if not a wicked fad; that 
knowledge of the whole universe of micro-organisms was a seal- 
ed book; that many people believed that sickness and disease 
and the great periodic pestilences, like yellow-fever and chol- 
era, were inevitable; also that anti-septics were unknown; 
that Pasteur and Koch and other great pioneers in germ dis- 
eases were yet unheard of; that the X-ray and the serums 
were not yet even myths; and specially if the reader will real- 
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ize that the medical profession as a whole and all the com- 
pounders and purveyors of medicines, were utterly and united- 
ly opposed to all State effort for the restriction of disease, he 
will get some idea of the barriers set against public health 
activities and of the difficult efforts inaugurated and carried 
on.in Lansing fifty years ago this present decade. 

As to the resultant and inestimable value of these and 
similar concurrent efforts elsewhere the reader has but to re- 
call the fact that at the time of these efforts, the average length 
of a human life was about thirty years; and then to realize the 
fact that because of the triumph of those efforts in Michigan 
and in the nation the average human life has been increased 
to about 50 years, thus adding twenty years of useful activity 
to the lives of our people—with an economic value to the 
nation of more than enough every year to wipe out our 
national debt,—he will get some idea of the merit of the work 
wrought largely in Lansing 50 years ago for the curtailment 
of preventable disease and the banishment of untimely death. 

But important as this work was, there were other phases of 
life in Lansing in the good old seventies that may be equally 
interesting. . 

When I came down there from the College in the Spring of 
1875, I boarded first at the home of Mrs. Sophie Howard 
Knight, who at that time was quite famous as a vocalist at 
Lansing. There are possibly some still living there who re- 
member how really well she could sing and how generous she 
was with her talent for the entertainment of her hosts of 
friends. I also boarded at the residences of Mrs. Dr. Holmes 
and Mrs. Edwards on Washington Avenue, both nice places 
where there were other young people, making it pleasant for a 
young fellow just twenty-one. 

It will be interesting to note that the going rate for board 
and room in Lansing at that time was $5.00 to $6.00—per 
week,—which shows how it was possible at $1,000 a year (then 
the regular salary for State office clerks) to save enough in two 
years to go to the University. 
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John J. Bagley was then the popular, active and very able 
Governor of Michigan, one of the best the State ever had. 
Though he was preceded by three great Governors, Austin 
Blair, Henry H. Crapo and Henry P. Baldwin, all greatly 
beloved, he was the peer of any in popularity, ability, good 
‘sense and devotion to his State and to his duties as its Gov- 
ernor. 

It seems as though we had great Governors in those days, 
the best men -in Michigan, serving solely from the loftiest 
motives, their love of the Old Peninsula State and their zeal 
for its honor, welfare and prosperity. We have had good Gov- 
ernors since, of course, but I am speaking of the “good old 
seventies.” 

Governor Bagley’s portly presence was a familiar sight in 
Lansing. He took his duties seriously but hopefully and he 
was a real mentor and an inspiration to all the State Officers. 
One could see him going from office to office enquiring about 
the work. I do not think that he sent for Heads of Depart- 
ments to come for conference to the Executive Office, in the 
quaint old wooden Capitol. He preferred to go around where 
work was doing and see how it was being done, and he did not 
hesitate to make suggestions and give directions when he 
thought needful. The offices were scattered at that time on 
account of the tearing down of the old State Office Building in 
Capitol Square to make way for the new Capitol which had 
been ordered by the preceding administration. 

Governor Bagley took very great interest in the proposed 
new Capitol and believed thoroughly that the time had come 
when Michigan should have a structure worthy of its fame. 
Though it had been recommended by Governor Baldwin, and 
the legislation providing for it had been enacted during Bald- 
win’s second term, Governor Bagley entered upon the work of 
actual construction with great zeal. The act provided for an 
appropriation of $1,200,000, for the new building. No bonds 
were to be issued and none were even suggested. The idea of 
a State debt was very repugnant to the frugal people of Mich- 
igan at that time. 
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The corner stone of the new Capitol was laid by Governor 
Bagley in 1873. I well remember the ceremonies of the 
occasion, having been drafted with most of the students of the 
State College into a monster chorus of male voices which sang 
patriotic airs including “Michigan, My Michigan.” 

The building was completed within the time limited and 
within the appropriation made, and some $30,000 was left 
over to turn back to the State Treasury. 

Governor Bagley was one of the few Governors to take resi- 
dence in Lansing during the Legislative Sessions, Mrs. Bagley, 
a wonderful woman of exceeding charm, accompanying him 
and entering into the social life of the little city to the great 
delight of local society. She was instrumental in the organ- 
ization of the Lansing Women’s Club which became at once 
successful and still so exists. 

Zachariah Chandler, was arbiter of Michigan politics during 
the Bagley and other administrations. His faithful henchman 
—Stephen D. Bingham—was the factotum of the Chandler 
. regime and the potentate and dispenser of political pap and 
Federal patronage in Michigan. He was postmaster of Lans- 
ing on the side and Ringmaster in contests staged by the Re- . 
publican State Central Committee of which he was the chair- 
man. His tall striking figure with its head of shaggy iron 
gray hair was a familiar sight on the streets of Lansing where 
he was very popular and much respected. Boss rule, when it 
was good, was very good. I doubt if Michigan ever had better 
government or more honest government than under the old 
fashioned Boss rule, when Chandler was the Big Boss and 
Bingham was his prophet at Lansing. 

The Chandler appointments were always above criticism and 
his selections above reproach. One of his important recom- 
mendations was that of John W. Longyear of Lansing to be 
United State Judge at Detroit. Longyear was a prominent 
lawyer at Lansing and had been Congressman from his dis- 
trict during Lincoln’s administration. Upon the death of 
Judge Ross Wilkins of the Federal Court at Detroit, Chandler 
proposed Longyear for the place, which he filled with great 
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distinction unti. his untimely death in 1874, when he was 
succeeded by Judge Henry B. Brown—afterwards a Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court at Washington. 

Judge Longyear’s family returned to their home in Lansing 
after the Judge’s death and were living there at the time of 
my sojourn, a delightful family whose two sons Munro and 
Howard were destined for, or achieved, distinguished careers. 
Munro who was first associated with his cousin James M. 
Turner in timber operations, removed to Marquette and en- 
gaged in mineral prospecting with great ultimate success. I 
have heard that he located more valuable iron ore lands in the 
famous Gogebic Range than any other prospector, and in the 
outcome became one of the wealthiest men in Michigan, cer- 
tainly the wealthiest that ever went out from Lansing up to 
that time. He was associated in some successful operations 
with the late E. W. Sparrow of Lansing, whose beneficence 
later provided the Capital city with the fine Sparrow Hos- 
pital, now for many years a daily blessing to its people. How- 
ard Longyear became one of the leading physicians of Detroit 
and died there a few years since greatly lamented and re- 
spected. 

The Longyear family was related to other distinguished 
families of Lansing, the Turners and Cases, Mrs. Longyear 
being the sister of Mrs. James Turner, mother of the late 
James M. Turner, at one time candidate for Governor of Mich- 
igan, and of the late Mrs. Cyreneva P. Black, also of Mrs. 
Frank L. Dodge, wife of the present prominent lawyer of Lans- 
ing. Mrs. Longyear was also sister of Mrs. Daniel L. Case, a 
name well remembered in Lansing. Ephraim Longyear, broth- 
er of Judge Longyear was the leading banker of Lansing at my 
time there, and Stephen Longyear, another brother, was a re- 
tired attorney who later removed to California. 

Hon. O. M. Barnes, who had lately come to Lansing from 
Mason, and had built the most beautiful home in Lansing 
(still standing at the head of Seymour Street on the banks of 
Grand River) became almost at once one of the most notable 
figures of the city. His suavity and sweetness of demeanor, 
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made him a charming man to meet, and the hospitality of his 
household and his interesting family made his home the center 
of a refined social activity. He was a good Democrat of the 
old school and was presently nominated for Governor, and I 
remember members of the younger set used boldly to hope he 
might be elected because there would be brilliant parties at 
the Barnes mansion with Governor Barnes in the Chair of 
State. 

No mention of life in Lansing during the good old seventies 
would be complete without reference to four distinguished 
Justices of the State Supreme Court who assembled at the 
Capitol to hand down legal opinions of such consummate 
judicial sense and soundness as for twenty years made the 
Michigan Law Reports second to none in the country, not 
even excepting those of Massachusetts and New York. These 
four great legal lights, Campbell, Cooley, Christiancy and 
Graves reflected a brilliant honor upon Lansing and upon 
Michigan judicature which still glows. Judge Cooley lived at 
Ann Arbor where he was for 40 years the distinguished Dean 
of the famous University law school. He had a son living at 
Lansing where he sojourned during terms of the Supreme 
Court. His fame as a law writer became international. ‘“Cool- 
ey on Constitutional Limitations”—the greatest of his works, 
became the text book of that subject for the lawyers of the 
nation. His service to the country as the first Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission closed a career in some 
respects the most brilliant ever achieved in Michigan. 

Judge James V. Campbell, whose name is usually mentioned 
first when the “Big Four” Judges are referred to, was probably 
the equal of Cooley and as great a jurist as Michigan ever 
produced. He was a delightful man to meet and visit with 
for he was approachable, entertaining, full of reminiscence 
and gentle asa woman. I think he was the first man in Mich- 
igan to write a history of the State, “Campbell’s Political His- 
tory of Michigan” was the standard of its time and is still 
read—though long out of print. Judge Campbell lived in De- 
troit but seemed to be in Lansing a good deal, around the State 
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Library and in the Court. His attractive figure, classic 
countenance and snowy white hair come back vividly as I 
think of those old days. 

Judge Isaac P. Christiancy, third of the Big Four, was a 
great jurist, and a quiet, studious, scholarly man, whose brill- 
iant career on the Bench came to a rather tragic end when he 
was called from his high dignified position and sent to the 
United States Senate as the successor of Zachariah Chandler. 

The Dethronement of Chandler from his high and mighty 
estate in Michigan was the most thrilling political incident in 
Lansing during the seventies. 

Chandler, the Stalwart, had enemies of course. His methods 
bred enemies, as well as devoted friends, and they finally com- 
passed his defeat; but only temporarily—for he came back 
later and might have been President had he lived. His tem- 
porary downfall was the work of the liberals who did it 
through the Democrats, and Christiancy was induced to lend 
his name and prestige to the assaults. He was rewarded by 
the gift of Chandler’s seat in the United States Senate held 
by the latter through twelve turbulent years. 

Many may remember the wave of “liberalism” which spread 
over the country in 1872, at the time of Grant’s second elec- 
tion. It was fostered by the venerable George Wm. Curtis of 
New York who held with many good Americans that the “stal- 
wart” tactics of Charles Summer and Zachariah Chandler were 
becoming passe, that the south should be treated more liberally 
and given a fairer chance—since we were now a United Coun- 
try. 

But Chandler was a stalwart to the end. To him Democrats 
were Copperheads and Copperheads were rebels. I remember 
that Chandler, addressing a State Convention began his speech 
with a resounding and terrific period:—“Men of Michigan; 
the Rebels have captured Washington.” 

But the State Legislature of 1873 was tinctured with liber- 
alism, and as the joint body at that time had the power of 
appointment of United States Senators, it was possible by 
getting all the Democratic members to vote for a liberal Re- 
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publican and by uniting all Republicans opposed to Chandler 
in a common effort to defeat him, to drag the great stalwart 
from power. 

And this was done, the Democrats voting for Christiancy, 
a life-long Republican, for Senator, just as they had nominated 
and voted for Horace Greely for President, a man who had lam- 
basted them all his life! 

The excitement at Lansing was intense. Many criticised 
Christiancy for permitting his splendid name to be brought in- 
to intense partisan politics.. But I suppose he justified it. 
Anyway. he accepted the honor and took his seat in the Senate 
at Washington. Many of his friends thought it was a fatal 
step. The great change proved his undoing. He was too old 
to stand the strain. He had spent his studious life writing 
those fine opinions in the quiet of Court Chambers. Now he 
was in the turmoil of partisanship amid strange surroundings 
and distracting scenes. 

Chandler had never known defeat. He would not submit 
now. He returned to Washington and was promptly given a 
seat in Grant’s second Cabinet. 

Then began the scheme—shall I call it a scheme?—to get 
rid of Christiancy, for Chandler wanted his old place back. 
The story of Chandler’s final triumph is hardly a part of life 
in Lansing during the good old seventies. 

Chandler again became leader of the “Stalwarts” in their 
struggle to retain the results of the victories of the Civil War. 
This incident is properly a part of our national history, but 
it cut a figure in the life of Lansing during the Seventies. 
Christiancy returned in due course, an old man, and died in 
his old home where he still had comforting friendships. 

In writing this I must not be unjust to Chandler, who was 
one of America’s greatest statesmen, second to none or per- 
haps only to Cass as Michigan’s contributions to American 
statesmanship. 

Judge Graves, I saw and heard less of at Lansing. He wasa 
quiet citizen and discharged his important duties unobstrus- 
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ively. A good lawyer and great jurist, he left a fine unblemish- 
ed record. 

I used to go into the Supreme Court Room, as I could get 
the chance, to hear the great lawyers that came there with 
their appeals,—G. V. N. Lothrop, the Nestor of the Michigan 
Bar, Ashley Pond, Charles A. Kent, Otto Kirchner, and Fred 
A. Baker, all of whom and others were greatly fascinating to 
me, but my memory of them is hardly a part of life in the Lans- 
ing of that day. The local lawyers of eminence in Lansing then 
were Schuyler Seager, Samuel L. Kilbourne, the Darts, Mont- 
gomeries and Edward Cahill. There might have been others 
that I did not know so well. Gov. Bagley was sueceeded by 
Charles M. Croswell, a quiet, thoughtful and able administra- 
tor about whom I do not seem to remember as much as I do 
about some of the other Governors except—nice old widower 
that he was—he captured and married and carried away one 
of the most beautiful and accomplished young ladies of Lans- 
ing, Miss Musgrave, whose brother I think was in Judge 
Cahill’s office and later became a leading lawyer in Chi- 
cago. I recall that it seemed hard to the young bloods of 
the town to see the flower of the social garden thus swept 
away, but it was a happy and not inappropriate marriage 
and brought the good Governor much joy. 

Many years later I met this very beautiful lady in her 
stately mansion in Duluth. After the death of Governor 
Croswell she had married Mr. Thomas Merrill of the old firm 
of Merrill, Ring & Co., of Michigan and Minnesota. 

Governor Croswell was still in office when I left Lansing and 
I haven’t kept so much on the track of Michigan Governors 
since, except Governor Alger whom I always greatly admired 
and respected. 

“Sky” Olds was a lively young politician among the State’s 
political horses in Lansing, just beginning to “feel his oats” 
at my time there. It soon began to be suggested around the 
‘Capitol that if one wanted anything political he better see 
“Sky.” Of course at that time no one realized the height in 
political power that he was to attain later when as political 
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manager for Senator Stockbridge he became a real power in 
the State and after Stockbridge’s death attained a prominence 
that seemed possible of carrying him into the United States 
Senate. 

W. S. George was State Printer in the “good old seventies” 
and editor of the Lansing Republican, a really fine newspaper 
of much power in the State; and George P. Sanford was 
publisher and editor of the Lansing Democrat that got its sup- 
port from lambasting the Republicans on all occasions justly 
or unjustly. I conceived a high regard for both of these gentle- 
men, especially for Mr. George who encouraged me in doing a 
little writing for his newspaper. I also became very fond of 
William Van Buren who was Superintendent for Mr. George 
and destined later to become quite an important figure in Mich- 
igan politics. He was much beloved in Lansing in my time 
there, as was also Mr. Jenison —“‘Old Jenny’— who had 
charge of the office, also Mr. King and Mr. Summers, reporters, 
both of whom I think were cross-eyed which seemed to add 
to my interest in them. 

George P. Sanford was not so very popular in Lansing, as 
I recall, being a Democrat, almost everybody else being Re- 
publicans. He was regarded as a pessimist and a grouch and 
unable to see any good in the times and manners. “O Tempora, 
O Mores!” was his avowed attitude. But he was a kindly 
man at heart and quite.a cultured one, and he probably took 
up abuse of the dominant party as the only policy open to 
an opposition newspaper in a little town that at that time 
lived largely on political patronage. 

Among all the office holders in Lansing in the Good Old 
Seventies there was but one woman official, Mrs. Hariet A. 
Tenney, and she was a wonderfully good one. She was Li- 
brarian of the State Library and she knew her job. It seemed 
as though she knew every book in the big collection and could 
lay her hand on it and tell you what was in it or where you 
could find what you wanted, and she was so kindly and ac- 


commodating that everybody liked her and greatly respected 


saa (To be continued ) 














History OF THE MICHIGAN STATE FEDERATION OF 
Women’s CLUBS 


BROADENING ENDEAVORS 
By Irma T. JONES 
LANSING 


N October 1906, at the annual meeting held in Benton Har. 
i] bor the following officers were elected: President, Mrs. 
Frances Wheeler Smith, Hastings; Vice-president, Mrs. Flor- 
ence G. Mills, Kalamazoo; Second Vice-president, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Temple Smith, West Bay City; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. Warren Carroll, Benton Harbor; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Elnora Chamberlain, Hartford; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Sarah Wright Lancashire, Alma; Directors, Mrs. Augusta 
D. Barnes, Howell; Mrs. Della Foote Perkins, Grand Rapids; 
Mrs. Adell Halbert McMaster, Hancock; Mrs. Ella E. Thomas, 
Cadillac; General Federation Secretary, Mrs. Lois L. Felker, 
Grand Rapids; State Parliamentarian, Mrs. Emma Augusta 
Fox, Detroit; Editors “Michigan Club Bulletin,” Mrs. Belle 
M. Perry, Charlotte; Mrs. Sarah Marshall Weaver, Charlotte; 
State Correspondent “The Federation Bulletin,” Mrs. Kate E. 
Ward, Hillsdale. 

At the Board meeting immediately following, members of 
standing committees were appointed. 

_Mrs. Frances Wheeler Smith, wife of Judge Clement Smith, 
of the Fifth Judicial Circuit, brought to the position of Presi- 
dent a preparedness coming from having served the Feder- 
ation two years as Director, two years as Treasurer and two 
years as First Vice president. Thus the tasks before her and 
the questions involved in the work of the Michigan State Fed- 
eration were not altogether new. The spirit with which she 
entered upon her duties is shown in the following extract from 
her greeting to the federated clubs, published in the Manual 
of 1906-1907. 

This series of articles began with the January Number, 1926. Back numbers 


of the Magazine may be consulted in school and public libraries, to which it is 
sent free of charge. 
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“Women of the Federated Clubs of Michigan, All Hail! 

“T send you greeting in the name of our common interest. 
Never were these interests in more hopeful and encouraging 
condition. The spell of achievement was over all the deliber- 
ations of the great Biennial in St. Paul, and it was felt no 
less in our own Convention in Benton Harbor. You have, I 
believe, gone to your home clubs bearing this spirit. With the 
inspiration of your splendid record, I now covenant with you 
to do our best, each in her own place, to make the coming year 
the most worthy in point of service and enthusiastic endeavor 
that the Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
ever placed to her credit. Mrs. Decker characterizes the 
Standing Committees as ‘the spinal cord of the federation 
work.’ I appeal in the name of my cabinet to every woman on 
every committee, to so consider her relation to the state work. 
You are in a position to feel the needs of the State, and have 
the motive power to bring them to the attention of both clubs 
and Federation. Nothing is more encouraging to the leaders 
than promptness in all you are asked to do. For the year to 
come let this be your club slogan, ‘Do it Now.’ 

“Dear Michigan women, are not we, the fifteen thousand 
club women of this state, under bonds to make our influence 
felt for the uplift and betterment of the condition of all the 
unfortunate, the overworked, and underfed, the ignorant and 
the dependent of our State? We are one household ‘where 
the strong are the hope of the weak, the weak are the charge 
of the strong.’ So believing, shall we not enter upon the 
work before us with a heartiness born of a loving spirit and a 
willing hand?” 

This administration was charged by the preceding one with 
the inauguration of three important measures, viz.: the pub- 
lishing of three issues per year, 500 copies each, of a bulletin 
to serve as a medium of communication from officers and com- 
mittees, to the Federated clubs, doing away with separate 
circulars from Committee chairmen to the Clubs; the appoint- 
ment of a new committee, that of Corrections and Charities to 
work in cooperation with the State Board of Corrections and 
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Charities; and lastly to provide for a Club Conference on the 
afternoon preceding the opening of the following annual meet- 
ing. 

The first copy of the Michigan Club Bulletin issued in Jan- 
uary 1907, with Mrs. Belle M. Perry and Mrs. Sarah M. Weav- 
er, editors, was printed in the office of the Charlotte Tribune; 
it contained the following editorial appeal :— 

The first issue of this paper, the Michigan Club Bulletin, is before 
you, with its messages from officers and committee chairmen. Mich- 
igan club women, it is your paper. It rests with you to make it prove 
its value. Read it in your clubs. Then place the responsibility of 
earrying on to fruitage, some of the requests and suggestions that you 
can most wisely use in your club, in the hands of the right women. 

Thus and thus only will the earnest effort of the few reach out to the 
many and make Federation stand for something large and far-reach- 
ing. May we not depend upon you, Madam Presidents of the 184 Clubs 
named in our official Directory in the Manual, to do something worthy 
along the line of these Committee interests, which you would not have 
done except for the inspiration and stimulus of this, our own MICH- 
IGAN CLUB BULLETIN. 

This first issue contained seventeen pages, thanks to the 
generosity of Mrs. John C. Sharp of Jackson who paid the 
extra expense involved, in including the entire report of the 
Civic and Town Improvement Committee of which she was 
Chairman, which covered five pages. 

In the first issue of the Bulletin, the President said, “We 
the Club women of Michigan, are stepping out upon the high- 
way of service, where we shall walk beside the weary and 
heavy-laden, the ignorant, the incorrigible, the unconcerned, 
- and those fallen among thieves; and we pray for responsive 
hearts, helpful hands, a sublime faith in God and humanity, 
and then say ‘Amen’ to Robert Louis Stevenson’s 

Desiderata ; 

Good health, 

A hundred pounds a year, 
And, O du lieber Gott, friends.” 


The mid-year Board Meeting was held in April, in the par- 
lors of the Sanitarium at Battle Creek, where its members 
were entertained during their stay in that city. They were also 
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the guests of the Battle Creek Woman’s League, at a beautiful 
reception in the rooms of the Athelstan Club, an elegant lunch- 
eon at the Post Tavern, and an ideal banquet by the Sani- 
tarium management. There were present at the Board meet-. 
ing and reporting, the Chairmen of the following Standing 
Committees,—Program, Civic and Town Improvement, Art, 
Club Organization, Forestry, Industrial and Child Labor, 
Legislative, Historical, Badge Pin, Printing and Stone Me- 
morial Scholarship. Seven chairmen sent reports; three did 
not report; one officer only was absent. 

The discussions were interesting and the large attendance 
of women vitally interested made it a miniature State Fed- 
eration, whose effects were felt in the Annual Meeting follow- 
ing. A resolution was passed that state committees should 
conform to those in the General Federation, so far as possible; 
that Manuals should have size, suggested by Mrs. Decker, 
president of the General Federation; and that standing com- 
mittees should be arranged alphabetically in Manuals and pro- 
grams. 

Resolutions of sympathy upon the death of Mrs. Lucy F. 
Andrews, Chairman of the Library Extension Committee, were 
adopted. 

There is no death; an angel form walks o’er the earth 
with, silent tread ; 

He bears our best beloved away, and then we call them 
dead. 

At this meeting five new clubs were admitted to member- 
ship. In the interregnum between this meeting of the Board 
and the Annual meeting in October neither the officers nor 
clubs of the Federation were idle. The President visited many 
clubs and County Federations, doing what she was able to 
elevate the standard of individual and club efficiency; thus 
coming into personal touch with many splendid club women 
of the State. 

The Annual meeting, held at Flint, was invited there by 
a gentleman, Mr. Edwin O. Wood, a representative citizen of 
that city, who happened to be in Benton Harbor at the time 
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of the preceding annual meeting. Thus the excellent club 
women of Flint found themselves confronted by the prospect 
of the surprise of unexpected guests. Their attitude in the 
matter was ascertained, and a telegram was received which 
read, “What Mr. Wood says, goes. Come.” All who attended 
that annual will long remember how grandly Flint club women 
and citizens rallied to the occasion. 

At the meeting of the Executive Board on the morning of 
the opening day, four clubs and one County Federation were 
admitted to membership. 

The thirteenth annual convention of the Michigan State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs was held October 15, 16, 17, 1907 in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Flint and was entertained 
by the Flint Federation of Women’s Clubs, and by the Flint 
Improvement League, an organization of men. The following 
exhibits were made,—Art Exhibit of the General and State 
Federations; and of work done by pupils in the Michigan 
School for the Deaf. 

On Tuesday afternoon was held a Woman’s Council, to 
which all club women were invited and asked to take part in 
discussion-topics, which were as follows:—“The Duty of Mich- 
igan Clubs to the General Federation, What is it?” Mrs. Lois 
L. Felker. “Do City and County Federations Militate Against 
Membership in State Federation?” Mrs. Clara C. Hickey, 
president of Detroit City Federation. “The Miscellaneous or 
Continuous Program for the Club, Which?,” leader, Mrs. J. F. 
Gillespie, Traverse City. These were followed by “Precepts 
and Practice of Parliamentary Law,” by Mrs. Emma A. Fox. 

In the evening, notable addresses in addition to excellent re- 
ports of committee chairmen, were those of welcome given by 
Mrs. James M. Buckham, Chairman of the local Board; Miss 
Minnie A. King, President City Federation; Mr. Fred Aldrich, 
President Flint Improvement League; Hon. George McKinley, 
Mayor; Rev. Charles A. Lippencott, Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church; these were responded to by the President of the State 
Federation. 
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Other addresses during the Convention were “Character 
Building in Home and School,” Mrs. Sarah E. Hyre, Member 
Board of Education, Cleveland; “A History and a Protest,” 
Mrs. Mary C. Spencer, State Librarian; “The Child and His 
Hour,” Miss Edna Lyman, Oak Park, Illinois; “The Kala- 
mazoo Idea,” Mrs. Florence G. Mills; “Our Deaf Children,” 
Superintendent Michigan School for the Deaf, followed by a 
remarkable demonstration from the pupils of the State School ; 
“Club Study,” Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, Chicago; “Our Relations 
with the Orient,” Hon. Edwin Denby, Member of Congress, 
First Congressional District. 

A Round Table Conference was conducted by Mrs. Belle M. 
Perry and consisted of the following addresses,—“Paying the 
Penalty,” dealing with social hygiene, Dr. Hattie H. Schwend- 
ener, St. Joseph; “The Prevention of Disease in Children,” Dr. 
Herbert M. Rich, Detroit; “Michigan’s Provision for the Cure 
of Tuberculosis,” Dr. Robert L. Kennedy, Superintendent of 
Howell Sanitarium. In these addresses and the plan for them 
will be found the incentive toward the Committee of Health, 
which was added to the list of standing committees at the next 
meeting of the Board. 

Mention should be made of the excellence of the music dur- 
ing this convention; the beautiful reception given at the Dry- 
den on Wednesday evening, the automobile ride, the fact that 
the form and general style of the program was so pleasing that 
it was adopted by the convention as a regulation form for the 
future, and that during the business of the convention a res- 
olution was passed making ex-presidents of the Federation 
delegates-at-large, with all the privileges of future conventions. 
A charming social function preliminary to the convention was 
a luncheon given in the Dryden hotel by Miss Clara A. Avery, 
of Detroit, first president of the Federation, to the Officers, 
Ex-Presidents and guests of honor. At this meeting, all the 
officers of the preceding year were re-elected, with the follow- 
ing Board of Directors,—Mrs. Ella E. Thomas, Cadillac; Mrs. 
Sarah A. Durand, Flint; Mrs. Clara B. Arthur, Detroit; Mrs. 
M. H, Barber, Grand Rapids; Mrs. Lois L, Felker was made 
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General Federation State Secretary for Michigan; Mesdames 
Perry and Weaver were continued as editors of “Michigan 
Club Bulletin.” Mrs. Emma A. Fox as State Parliamentarian. 
Some changes were necessarily made in Standing Committees. 


(To be continued) 








































CALENDAR OF MICHIGAN COPYRIGHTS 


(For samples of full text see previous issues of the Magazine) 


782. May 20, 1867. L. B. Gilmore & Co., Engraving. “University 
Grounds at Ann Arbor.” 

783. May 20, 1867. J. Henry Whittemore. Musical Composition. 
“Bright Eyes, Waltz Brilliant. By C. G. Titeomb.” 

788. May 22. 1867. Edwin T. Kitton, Label. 

789. May 22, 1867. Edwin T. Kitton. Book. “New and Improved 
Edition of 1867. Doctor Book for the Million. With directions for 
using Conger’s Magic Regulator and Conger’s Tonie Liver Pills, which 
cure Asiatic Cholera.” 

790. May 23, 1867. Julian G. Dickinson. Book. “History of the 
Fourth Regiment, Michigan Volunteer Cavalry. Col. Robt. H. G. Minty. 
Record of the Regiment, its Battles and Campaigns in the South West, 
during three years service in the Field. Including a true and correct 
Record and the Official Report of the Capture and Imprisonment of 
Jefferson Davis, Ex.—P. C. 8. A. (so called). Prepared by Julian G. 
Dickinson. First Lieut. and Adjt. of the Regiment.” 

791. May 24, 1867. B. F. Thompson & Co. Label. ‘“Non-Electro 
Plating. Manufactured solely by B. F. Thompson & Co., No. 95 Genesee 
Street, Auburn, New York. Branch House, No. 10 Areade Building, 
Detroit, Michigan, To whom all orders must be addressed, Non-Electro 
Plating, for instantly plating all articles of Brass, Copper, German 
Silver, &c., With Pure Silver, for restoring the Plating when worn off, 
and for cleaning and polishing Silver or Silver Plated Ware. Warrant- 
ed to contain no Quicksilver, Acid, or Poison of any kind, or any in- 
jurious article; is nearly devoid of Taste or Smell, and does not injure 
or stain Metals, Clothing or the Hands. Directions. Apply with a piece 
of canton flannel or sponge; or stiff brush where the surface of the 
article is such as to render it difficult to clean. Polish with a dry Cot- 
ton Flannel or Chamois; wish in soap suds, after Plating, as it bright- 
ens the article. Shake the Bottle before using.” 

794. June 11, 1867. Chapman & Dunks. Label. “Pepsin With Wafer 
Ash. A combination of Pepsin and the oleo-resinous principle of the 
Wafer Ash (Ptelia Trifoliata) in pure anhydrous Glycerin. For Dys- 
pepsia, Gastralgia, Imperfect digestion following fevers and attending 
Chronic Diseases, and as adjunct for the administration of Cod Liver 
Oil. The Pepsin used in this combination is prepared with the utmost 
care, and is of the best quality, dissolving fibrin readily at the proper 
temperature. Of Ptelein, the oleo-resin of Wafer Ash, a sufficierat ex- 
perience has proved its action upon the glands of the stomach, peculiar 
—not only increasing the appetite to a remarkable degree, but cor- 
respondingly aiding digestion and assimilation. Dose—One teaspoonful 
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after meals. Chapman & Dunks. Manufacturing Chemists, Hudson, 
Michigan.” 

795. June 18, 1867. Upjohn & Tyler. Book. ‘Horse Owner’s Friend— 
or Help in time of need. Being a Concise and Practical Treatise on all 
Diseases and Accidents of the Horse—with their treatment. Multum in. 
Parvo. Ann Arbor, Mich. Dr. Chase’s Steam Printing House,—1867.” 

798. June 19, 1867. John F. Geil. Chart. “Pictorial Chart of the 
Faculty of the Department of Science, Literature and the Arts of the 
University of Michigan. By John F. Geil, Author and Publisher of 
City and County Maps, Ann Arbor, Mich.” 

799. June 19, 1867. J. Henry Whittemore. Musical Composition. 
“To Miss Sophie Wood, Dixon, Ill. Sophie Galop. Composed by Roe 
Stephens.” 

804. July 2, 1867. Duffield & Parke. Label. Tonic. Duffield’s Wild 
Cherry and Soluble Iron. This elegant tonic places in the hands of the 
Medical Profession a combination long desired, but up to this time un- 
attained. It is purely a tonic, devoid of any sedative properties, and 
is most especially suited to those cases which require iron and bark. 
Its medicinal properties in connection with its agreeable taste, render 
it one of the most valuable and popular remedies in those cases in which 
the condition of atony is the prominent symptom. No restriction in diet 
is necessary, except to avoid the use of almonds and nuts, for reasons 
obvious to the physician. Dose for adult, One or two teaspoonfuls 
three or four times a day. Each fluid drachm represents one grain 
metallic iron. Prepared only by Duffield and Parke, Manufacturing 
chemists, Laboratory, 78 Cass Avenue, Detroit. Duffield & Parke manu- 
facture Pure Medicinal extracts, warranted of full pharmacopoeial 
strength ; also chemically pure-chloroform, Ethers, Ammonias, Iron and 
Mercurial preparations.” 

805. July 138, 1867. James Brown, A. M., M. D., Book. “Taphro- 
disia: A Word to the million on several diseases and the tricks of 
quacks. A Guide to Truth and Health. By H. J. Brown, A. M., M. D. 
Graduate of Pennsylvania and Jefferson Medical Colleges and of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia. Formerly Professor of Surgery 
in the Female Medical College of Pennsylvania. Late Superintendent 
of St. Luke’s Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio.” 

806. July 15, 1867. C. J. Whitney & Co. Musical Composition. 
““Home Delights. A Collection of brilliant pieces for the Piano, by 
various authors. Something New. Polka—by A. Moeller.” 

807. July 16, 1867. James W. Reid. Book. “Reid’s Index to the 
Amended Laws of Michigan. Containing a Synopsis of New Laws pass- 
ed since the compilation of 1867, together with amendments thereto: 
Also, references to all Amendments to the Compiled Laws. Arranged 
to Conform to the Sectional divisions and General Index of the Com- 
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piled Laws of 1857. By James W. Reid, Attorney at Law, St. Johns, 
Mich.” 

816. August 16, 1867. S. S. Stearns & Co. Label. “Effervescing 
Solution of Citrate of Magnesia with essence of Jamaica Ginger. Citrate 
of Magnesia unexcelled as a mild aperient and cooling carthartic. Its 
refrigerant and laxative qualities afford a combination admirably adapt- 
ed to the treatment of many febrile and catarrhal affections of con- 
stant occurrence. When flavored with lemon,#sand properly made, it 
forms a most agreeable draught, peculiarly acceptable to children and 
to many adults who are adverse to taking ordinary saline cathartic, 
such as epsom salts, &c. Whenever employed it becomes at once a 
favorite with the physician and patient. Each bottle contains one half 
fluid drachm of essence of Jamaica Ginger, which makes it particularly 
acceptable to the stomach and obviates any tendency to gripeing. 
Directions. As a refrigerant, a tablespoon every hour or two. As a 
laxative, a wineglassful as often until it operates. As a purge, half the 
contents of a bottle may be taken at once and the remaining half in an 
hour or two. It is most agreeable when given cool. The proportions 
above indicated are intended for adults and must be graduated to 
suit minors. Keep in a cool place, and bottom side up, that the cork 
may not become dry. Prepared only by S. S. Stearns & Co. Manufacturers 
of Pharmaceutical, Chemical and Toilet Goods, Detroit, Michigan.” 

817. August 14, 1867. Anson R. Brown, and Gardner Herrick. Book. 
“Treatise on Direct Medical Administration and Renovation through 
acupunsturation. By A. R. Brown, M. D. Letters Patent secured Jan- 
uary 1, 1867. Half interest of Patent assigned to G. Herrick, Litch- 
field, Mich. Published by Brown and Herrick.” 

820. August 29, 1867. Silas Farmer & Co. Map. “Farmer’s new 
Railroad and Township Map of Wisconsin, With portions of the sur- 
rounding states—issued from the North Western Map Publishing House, 
(Established in 1826) of Silas Farmer & Co., (Successors to John 
Farmer) Publisher of Sectional and Township Maps of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Lake Superior, &c, &c.” 

21. August 29, 1867. Silas Farmer & Co. Map. “Farmer’s Map 
of Lake Superior and the Mining Regions. Showing Geological Form- 
ation, Mines, Mining Lands, Lakes, Marshes, Hills, Roads, Rail Roads, 
Towns and Villages. With historical and scientific description con- 
cerning the development of the Mines and Minerals. Published by Silas 
Farmer & Co. Successors to John Farmer. Corner of Monroe Ave- 
nue and Farmer St., Detroit, 1867.” 

822. Sept. 2, 1867. Horn & Rowe. Label. “University Favorite, 
Manufactured by Horn and Rowe, Ann Arbor, Mich.” 

823. Sept. 3, 1867. Edwin A. Lodge. Pamphlet. “Traveler’s Guide. 
For the use of twelve principal Homeopathetic Remedies. By Edwin 
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A. Lodge, M. D. Editor of American Homeopathic Observer, ete. De- 
troit, Mich. Published at Dr. Lodge’s Homeopathic Pharmacy, 51 
Wayne Street.” 

824. Sept. 9, 1867. Ephraim Hambujer. Title of a Weekly News- 
paper. “The Weekly Review. Devoted to the Interest of the Mer- 
chant, Mechanic, Inventor, Science, Arts and the public generally.” 

825. Sept. 11, 1867. C. J. Whitney & Co. Musical Composition. 
“Tarantelle. Compose*#your piano, par Theodore Moelling.” 

828. Sept. 16, 1867. Edward Bacon. Book. “Among the Cotton 
Thieves. By Edward Bacon. Colonel of Sixth Michigan Volunteers. 
Detroit. The Free Press Steam Book and Job Printing House.” 

§29. Sept. 17, 1867. Joseph Cockroft. Book. “Detroit Railroad 
yuide and Business Directory.” 

832. Oct. 15, 1867. Edwin A. Lodge. Book. “Homeopathy. An ex- 
planation of what it is, with the design of correcting existing erron- 
eous impressions concerning it, and of showing its claim to be regarded 
as the superior method of medical practice. By F. H. Orme, M. D.” 

833. Oct. 15, 1867. A. W. Chase, M. D. Book. ‘Dr. Chase’s Recipes, 
or Information for Everybody. An invaluable collection of about eight 
hundred practical recipes, for Merchants, Grocers, Saloon keepers, 
Physicians, Druggists, Tanners, Shoe Makers, Harness Makers, &c. To 
which have been added, a rational treatment of Pleurisy, Inflammation 
of the Lungs, andre other Inflammatory Diseases, and also for General 
Female Debility and Irregularities. By A. D. Chase, M. D. Sterotyped, 
earefully revised, illustrated, and much enlarged with remarks and full 
explanations.” 

840. Oct. 26, 1867. Aloys Wuerth. Book. ‘“Katholisches Gesang- 
buch. [ete.].” 

841. Nov. 8, 1867. Andrew De Forest. Label. “Dr. Billington’s 
Pile Cure. R. A. Ellis & Co. Druggists and Apothecaries. Sole agents 
for the North Western States, Ann Arbor, Mich.” 

852. Nov. 16, 1867. J. Henry Whittemore. Musical Composition. 
“Flowers from the West. 5 Gems by A. B. Whiting. Author of Leoline, 
Lena D’Lorme, &e. No. 3. Oh, Tell me not of fields of Glory.” 

853. Nov. 16, 1867. J. Henry Whittemore. Musical Composition, 
“Golden Memories. 3 beautiful Ballads. By A. B. Whiting. No. 1. 
“When’er in Sleep the eye lids close.” 

872. Dee. 2, 1867. Ira Mayhew. Book. “Mayhew’s University Book- 
Keeping Key. By Ira Mayhew, A. M. Author of the Mayhew’s Practical 
Book-Keeping and Means and Ends of Universal Education; and for 
eight years Superintendent of Public Instruction in Michigan.” 

873. Dec. 2, 1867. Ira Mayhew. Book. “Mayhew’s University Book- 
Keeping. A Treatise on Business and Accounts. Designed as a Text- 
Book for Commercial Colleges and Seminaries of Learning, for use in 
the Counting-Room, and for Private Study. By Ira Mayhew, A. M.” 
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74. Dec. 2, 1867. Ira Mayhew. Book. “Mayhew’s University Book- 
Keeping Blanks. A full set consisting of eight Books. For use in writ- 
ing up the examples for practice in single entry, and the sets of Double 
entry.” ; 

875. Dec. 7, 1867. J. S. White & Co. Musical Composition. “To 
Alvin T. Hosmer, Marshall. Confoundedly Sold. Comic Song—Com- 
posed by Bernard Covert.” 

890. Dec. 23, 1867. William Bullock. Label. ‘“Bullock’s Preparation 
of Puruvian Bark—or Sweet Quinine. One ounce. Prepared by Fred- 
erick Stearns, Detroit, Mich.” 

891. Dec. 23, 1867. Amos J. Loranger. Title of a Newspaper. 
“Family Friend and Monthly Visitor.” 

904. Jan. 28, 1868. The Calvert Lithographing Company. Title of 
a Litograph. “University of Michigan, Ann Arbor.” 

905. Jan. 30, 1868. Wm. Johnston. Label. “Pitch and Balsam of 
Vir Troches. The People’s Remedy.” 

910. Feb. 3, 1868. The Calvert Lith. Eng. & Map Pub. Co. Title 
of a Litograph. “Central M. E. Church, Detroit, Mich.” 

911. Feb. 3, 1868. Harry Gordon. Title of a Diagram & Chart. 
“Diagram of Signatures for all of the Major Keys.” 

924. Mar. 2, 1868. C. J. Whitney & Co. Title of a Lithograph. “En- 
graving of Head, Charles Dickens.” 

925. March. 5, 1868. John S. Campbell. Book. “A Treatise on 
Divorces. Proposing a remedy by a different education.” 

936. Apr. 6, 1868. Thomas K. Br[i]lggs. Label. [No title given]. 

937. Apr. 7, 1868. Alvah Bradish. Title of a Pamphlet. ‘The Fine 
Arts Department and Art Culture in the University of Michigan. By 
Alvah Bradish.” 

938. Apr. 9, 1868. Frizelle Bros. Label. ‘“Frizelle’s Bone Oil Linni- 
ment. A Certain Remedy for Rheumatism, Gall, Scratches, Frozen Feet, 
Chillblains, &c. Price $1.00. Prepared by Frizelle Bros. Wholesale 
Druggists. East Saginaw, Mich.” 

939. Apr. 9, 1868. Albert Molitor & J. Paul Mayer. Map. “Map 
of a Portion of Presqu’ Ile and Cheboygan Counties, Michigan. Com- 
piled from the latest Surveys, 1868. Scale: 2 Miles= 1 Inch.” 

940. Apr. 14, 1868. J. F. Munro. Map. “Revised Edition of 
Monro’s Map of the City of Detroit, Mich. Compiled by J. F. Munro 
of Detroit, From Surveys and Calculation. Engraved by Sage, Sons & 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. Published by Munro & Sage Sons & Co. Approved 
and adopted by the Common Council, May 12th, 1868.” 

941. Apr. 14, 1868. C. J. Whitney. Musical Composition. “Float- 
ing with the Tide. Reverie by M. H. McChesney.” 

944. Apr. 21, 1868. John M. Stanley. Title of Five Curtain Paint- 
ings and Photographs. “Snake in the grass. Hunters. Gambling for 
the Buck. Young chief on the Lookout. Indian Telegraph.” 
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945. Apr. 25, 1868. Mack & Co. Label. “Formerly Clydesdale 
Washing Compound. Established in 1884. Mack & Co’s Washing Com- 
pound. [Portion illegible]. Directions for Woolens. Dissolve the com- 
pound in three or four buckets of Boiling water to make a strong sud. 
Into an empty tub put the Dirty Woolens,—pour over these a sufficient 
quantity of sud to saturate them, move them about with a stick for 
eight or ten minutes; into another tub put the remainder of the sud 
for finishing as hot as the hands are able to endure. Suds (not rub) 
out of the first into the second tub. Avoid rubbing soap on Woolens, 
or allowing them to lay in cool or cold water; and never attempt to 
rinse them, but wring them well. Mack & Co. 23 St. Antoine St., De- 
troit, Mich. Warranted to contain no chemical ingredients that will 
impair the fabric. This washes 100 to 125 pieces.” 

946. May 6, 1868. F. Barton. Book. “Every Man His own Horse 
Doctor, or The true way of handling Horses. By F. Barton. Price 75 
cents.” 

947. May 8, 1868. S. S. Steirns & Co. Label. “A Joke.” 

960. June 19, 1868. Ezra C. Seaman. Book. “Essays on the Prog- 
ress of Nations in Civilization, Productive Industry, Wealth and Pop- 
ulation. Illustrated by statistics of Mining, Agriculture, Manufactures, 
Commerce, Banking, Internal Improvements, Emigration and Pop- 
ulation. By Ezra C. Seaman. Second Series, New.” 

961. June 19, 1868. John S. Campbell. Pamphlet. “Proposed Pleas- 
ure Excursion. 4th July, 1868.” 

966. July 13, 1868. Watts & Alexander Bros. Label. “Alexander 
Cabana. Manufactured by Watts & Alexander Bros. Detroit, Mich.” 

967. July 18, 1868. S. R. Hughes. Book. ‘Hughes’ Michigan Gen- 
eral Shippers’ Guide—and Railroad, Express and Steamboat Agents’ 
Directory, 1868, Containing a Complete List of places in the State of 
Michigan, Post, Telegraph and Express offices, Alphabetically Ar- 
ranged. Also a Gazeteer of all Railroad Stations and Steamboat Land- 
ings with general information about Stages, Steamboats, &c. Compiled 
by S. R. Hughes.” 
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URING the Civil War the main building of the College of 

William and Mary, at Williamsburg, Va., occupied by 
Federal troops, was burned, and the library was scattered. In 
some instances Federal soldiers picked up books and docu- 
ments and carried them away as souvenirs, and such have been 
found still in the possession of Northern families. In con- 
nection with the interesting work of architectural restoration 
now going on at Williamsburg, both architects and librarian 
would be glad of information regarding any such possessions. 
Documents showing anything of past conditions of Williams- 
burg buildings will be especially welcome. Address Dr. Earl 
G. Swem, Librarian, College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va. 


N Page 131 of Michigan in the World War: Military and 

Naval Honors (Michigan Historical Commission, 1924) 
the name of Clinton Goodloe Edgar is included under “For- 
eign Decorations”, but is not included under “Distinguished 
Service Medal”, which was conferred on April 26, 1923, after 
the volume had gone to press. Mr. Edgar’s present address 
is 1924 Lafayette Boulevard, West Detroit, Michigan. Follow- 
ing is the citation: 

“Clinton Goodloe Edgar, Brigadier General Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, then Colonel, Signal Corps, U. S. A., for ex- 
ceptionally meritorious and distinguished services as Officer in 
Charge of the Construction Division, Signal Corps, Aviation 
Section. Being a trained engineer with exceptional capacity 
for organization and execution, he was placed in charge of 
the Construction Division, Signal Corps, and had complete 
charge and responsibility for all buildings constructed for the 
Air Service, which consisted of 27 aviation fields, 9 depots, 2 
experimental stations, as well as many minor activities. He 
originated and installed the system of securing lands for all 
aviation fields, securing grants and gifts of all facilities in- 
cluding water and electric lights. He was responsible for the 
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conception, design and production of the all steel demount- 
able standard hangar adopted by the Army and Navy for use 
in the Air Service. By his untiring energy, sound judgment, 
and large grasp of construction problems, he has rendered 
services of inestimable value to the Government in a position 
of great responsibility.” 


IGH taxes have confronted the people after almost every 
H war. The situation following the World War is not an 
exception. Liven as early as 1766 after the close of the French 
and Indian War when the settled portion of Michigan con- 
sisted of little more than trading and military posts, we find a 
document addressed to John Campbell, Lieutenant Colonel and 
Commandant at Detroit and its dependencies, in which the 
tax question is reviewed and protest is made. At this time a 
requisition was made for repairing Fort Detroit which the 
petitioner said would amount to at least four thousand pounds, 
a sum too great for the settlement to pay. 

Up to 1750 the writer said that the inhabitants “were obliged 
to furnish one picket for each foot of ground they possessed 
in front within the Fort and pay annually two sol per foot 
to the Crown by way of quit rent.” This tax was so heavy 
that the King removed the burden of furnishing pickets but 
the annual tax of two sol per foot was continued until the 
surrender of the country to the English. 

The English government had required such’ taxes “that 
they have been almost unsupportable,” until 1765 when the 
Commandant had declared that for the future they should 
be the same as under the French government. “After this we 
could not help being surprised at the tax for the current year, 
viz: One shilling per foot in front for lots within the Fort and 
ten shillings per acre for the farmers in the country. The 
heaviness of this tax is most severely felt as you may judge 
by the delay and the difficulty the people have in paying it. 
This proves the badness of our circumstances.” 
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R. C. E. Lytle, Vice-president and General-manager of 

M the Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic Railroad, has 
presented to the Marquette County Historical Society both 
the original and a typewritten copy of the report of Mr. A. W. 
Wildes of Boston, as engineer of the Marquette and Ontonagon 
Railroad to that company relative to the engineering and com- 
mercial prospects of that railroad. The report is dated 
February 12, 1858 at Boston, Mass. 
“Few people -ever heard of the Marquette and Ontonagon 
Railroad and the railroad was never built by this company. 
The company, however, had received a land grant from Con- 
gress along its proposed right-of-way from Marquette to On- 
tonagon via L’Anse—a land grant which, after various changes 
of ownership, came into the present possession in the main of 
Mr. Henry Ford. There was already in 1858 a railroad in 
operation from Marquette to Negaunee and Ishpeming, just 
opened the year before; and it appears from Mr. A. W. Wildes’ 
report that the second line was projected as a rival enterprise. 
It was to start north of Marquette on the shore opposite 
-artridge Island, proceed a mile or more south and then fol- 
low a route that approximates fairly closely to the present 
course of the Lake Superior and Ishpeming Railroad, but was 
to be continued. to Ontonagon as already stated. The 
engineer’s report describes the country traversed by the sur- 
vey of the road and its commercial possibilities. 

Instead of building this road as proposed, by a series of con- 
solidations it became a part of the Marquette, Houghton and 
Ontonagon Railroad, which also included the existing Iron 
Mountain Railroad from Marquette to Ishpeming—the oldest 
railroad in the Upper Peninsula, and which was completed 
to L’Anse in 1872 but never to Ontonagon as originally pro- 
jected. It eventually formed a part of the Duluth, South 
Shore and Atlantic Railroad system. Mr. Wildes’ report 
throws interesting light on conditions on the Marquette Iron 
Range in 1858 and as such is a valued accession to the library 
of the county historical society. 
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Another interesting acquisition of the society is a little vol- 
ume which once belonged to William A. Burt, probably the 
same William A. Burt ‘whose party of surveyors discovered 
iron ore near Teel Lake in September, 1844. It is “The Legis- 
lative Manual of the State of Michigan”’—undoubtedly the 
second oldest “Michigan Manual” ever published, and was 
printed at Detroit in 1889. The Society secured it through the 
Smith Book Company of Cincinnati. It contains much inter- 
esting information regarding the government and business of 
Michigan two years after Michigan became a state. 

Mr. A. J. Youngbluth of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
has presented to the Society a map compiled by him showing 
the location of the mines of Marquette County and published 
by A. J. Holland in 1888. 

Mr. J. E. Jopling has added to the Society’s library sev- 
eral pamphlets including “Church Extension in the Diocese of 
Marquette,” by the Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, Bishop of Mar- 
quette; “The Minnesota Iron Mines,” Duluth, 1905; “The 
Tourist and Investor, An Illustrated Guide to the Lake Su- 
perior District,” by J. C. Tipton of the Houghton County Prog- 
ress; together with seven numbers of the “Green Bay His- 
torical Bulletin.” 

The Society has recently received from London, England, 
a copy of a new biography of Alexander Mackenzie, furtrader 
and explorer, associated with the Lake Superior region dur- 
ing the period following the American Revolution. It is 
written by Hume Wrong of Toronto. 

Rey. Charles Boyd of Marquette has presented to the So- 
ciety a large photostatic copy of the map of the region of Lake 
Superior prepared by Jacob Houghton and T. W. Bristol from 
field notes made in the year 1845. The photostatic copy was 
prepared in the General Library of the University of Mich- 
igan which possesses the original. 
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66 O but few Americans has it been given to rise so high and 

po ipieibaiees to sink so low in esteem of their country- 
men as Major Robert Rogers,” writes Dr. M. M. Quaife in 
the September issue of the Burton Historical Collection Leaf- 
let. Robert Rogers figured on three notable occasions in Mich- 
igan history, described in this story. Whittier’s poem “The 
Ranger” celebrates his love affair, which was destined to turn 
out a tragedy. Rogers’ life (1731-1793) spanned about the 
same period as that of Washington. “Like Washington, too, 
Rogers was a soldier, who later turned to affairs of state. 
Both fought with credit in the Seven Years’ War, and at its 
close the fame of Rogers far outshone that of Washington. 
But the succeeding years brought a striking reversal in their 
relative situations: while Washington moved upward to the 
very pinnacle of human fame, Rogers descended to the depths 
of popular infamy and disgrace. The memory of Washington 
is enshrined in the hearts of uncounted millions of admirers; 
Rogers died in obscurity and exile and sleeps in an unknown 
grave.” The story is an instructive comment on human 
affairs. 


HE Dearborn Press of September 13, 1928, contained the 
following: 

The first meeting of the Dearborn Historical Commission 
was held on Monday evening in the Public Library. Mr. 
Henry Haigh opened the meeting by reading the following let- 
ter of greeting from George N. Fuller, secretary of the Mich- 
igan Historical Commission: 


My dear Mr. Haigh: 

May I venture a word of greeting to the Dearborn Historical Com- 
mission which I understand is to meet on September 10 to organize 
work. 

I am specially interested in this project because of its pioneer nature. 
So far as I know, Dearborn is the first Michigan city to have an official 
historical commission. 

To make of the past a living present which shall be dedicated to the 
service of the future, seems to me a most important civic function. 
There seems to be a general awakening throughout the state to the 
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social and civic value of history.. I wish you great success in establish- 
ing later a Dearborn Historical Society to which your general public 
can belong, to supplement the work of your Historical Commission. 

We shall be glad to have reports of your progress for the Michigan 
History Mazagine, and to assist your work in every way we can. 

With most cordial greetings, 

Very respectfully yours, ° 
G. N. FULLER. 

The first step in organizing was the election of a chairman 
and secretary. Mr. Henry Haigh was chosen as chairman, and 
Miss Isabelle L. Chaffin as secretary. 

The Commission then entered into a general discussion of 
the work to be done. There was a general agreement that 
every effort should be made to collect original documents and 
photographs relating to the past history of Dearborn. In 
‘ases in which it is not possible to secure the originals for per- 
manent keeping by the Commission, requests will be made for 
loans for making photostatic copies. 

The importance of gathering the records of current events 
which are making future history for Dearborn was particular- 
ly emphasized. 

The various sources for securing records of the past were 
suggested and noted. 


N the Autumn issue of the Magazine, Miss Helen Farland 
| was mentioned as a member of the Dearborn Historical 
Commission, but it appears that duties prevented her from 
acting, and the Mayor has appointed Mrs. Louis Ives in her 
place. Mrs. Ives, we are informed, is the daughter of the 
later Alfred B. Gulley, one of the old settlers of Dearborn, 
and wife of Louis Ives, a prominent Ford official. 


N illustrated series of articles entitled “Who’s Who in 
A Grand Rapids” has been running in The Grand Rapids 
Spectator, which furnishes a very good model for preserving 
biographical data about prominent citizens in our com- 
munities. 
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N old diary of particular interest to friends and alumni 
A of the University of Michigan has been recently brought 
to light in New Jersey. It is the property of the diarist’s 
granddaughters, the Misses Monteith of South Orange. The 
writer, the Rev. John Monteith, was one of the founders and 
the first President of the University of Michigan, which was 
established in Detroit in 1817 and was moved in 1837 to Ann 
Arbor. There has been considerable controversy over the 
founding date of the University of Michigan. Monteith’s 
diary, now to become part of the archives of the University 
Library at Ann Arbor, offers proof that the institution began 
in 1817. 

For many years after the university was moved to Ann 
Arbor little reference was made to its early founders or to 
their work in unplowed educational fields. Finally an appeal 
was made by alumni for historical material. The resulting 
search unearthed data that have enabled the committee in 
charge to trace a fairly accurate pattern of the school’s first 
days in the village of Detroit. University records set forth 
that the Rev. John Monteith and the Rev. Father Gabriel 
Richard, Catholic Bishop of Michigan, together with other 
founders, launched the school that became the great university 
of today. These men financed and erected the building or 
buildings which stood from 1817 until 1858 on the corner 
of what is today Bates and Congress Streets in Detroit. 

This property, it appears, after the University was moved in 
1837 to Ann Arbor, was claimed by the Board of Education 
of Detroit. A subsequent suit to clear title was settled in 
favor of the Regents of the University of Michigan. The court 
at that time held that “the university began its corporate 
existence Aug. 26, 1817, and under various names had con- 
tinued down to the day of the court’s decision (1856),” and 
further “that the university under its then legal name and 
style ‘Regents of the University of Michigan’ was the owner 
in fee of the property at Bates and Congress Streets” occu- 
pied by the first university buildings. 
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The end sought by the committee of alumni is the elimin- 
ation of 1837 from the Seal, from university literature and 
from all official pronouncements and the substitution of the 
earlier and (it is asserted) correct date—Aug. 26, 1817. John 
Monteith’s 100-year-old diary, part of it written in French, 
not only adds a new branch to the University of Michigan’s 
family tree, but it also furnishes illuminating glimpses of a 
rugged frontier life twenty years before Michigan joined the 
union of States. 

When Monteith went West in 1816 to preach the gospel, 
Michigan was still a market for fur traders. Buckskin-clad 
Chippewas trapped mink and muskrat among forest streams; 
French missionaries labored among sparsely populated settle- 
ments. Not until two years after young Monteith rode into 
this wilderness on horseback did the first steamboat appear on 
the Detroit River, startling the natives with “its smoke from 
the lower regions.” 

An excerpt from the diary reads: 

“T left Princeton on June 10, 1816, arriving in Detroit by 
way of New York State about June 25 and preached the first 
Protestant sermon in Michigan. The society had no denom- 
ination—merely Protestant—nonsectarian. 

“July 16. Priest Gabriel Richard calls on me at my lodg- 
ings at Colonel Hunt’s. We have a free and pleasant con- 
versation. He says there is much work for me to do and 
wishes me success. He stays to tea. I request him to ask a 
bleging. He answers that he is not accustomed to our mode, 
that he performs such services in Latin and if acceptable he 
would do it in that way. I replied that it would not be under- 
stood by the family. He therefore declines * * * 

“Oct. 24, 1816. Take my lodgings Chez Monsieur Francois 
St. Obien, whose family speaks no English * * * from this 
date I keep my journal in French. I have a large sitting room 
and bedroom, washing, fuel and light for $1 per day * * * 
I keep a horse at the additional expense of $10 per month.” 

_ Nearly a year goes by before any reference is made to a 
university. The young divine journeys on horseback to South 
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Carolina to raise funds for the Protestant Church. He comes 
back with $400. He has observed slavery in the South and 
later becomes one of the pioneer anti-slavery advocates, help- 
ing to conduct the underground railroad from Lake Erie to 
the Ohio River. 

“Aug. 13, 1817. President Monroe arrives. I go with the 
cavalcade to meet him. 

“Aug. 14. The President reviews the troops. I have an 
interview with him at the Governor’s. An address is delivered 
by the Governor (Lewis Cass) and an extempt. answer by the 
President. 

“Aug. 15, 1817. Dine at the Gov’s with the President, 
Majors Brown and McComb. 

“Aug. 18, 1817. Call on the President—a pleasant con- 
versation. He left today through Ohio—land journey.” 

The diarist first mentions a new school on Aug. 20, 1817. 
“Judge Woodward invites me to an interview on the subject 
of a university.” Immediately following this entry is another 
one containing specific data about the proposed school. 

“Sept. 9, 1817. A bill has just passed the Territorial Legis- 
lature establishing a university. In order to carry out its 
provisions commissions have been made out for its officers. 
That for the office of President and six others embracing so 
many separate professorships have been offered to John Mon- 
teith, and six commissions embracing so many other pro- 
fessorships offered to Gabriel Richard, the Catholic Bishop of 
Michigan. The commissions have been accepted and the in- 
stitution is ready to go into operation. 

“Sept. 14, 1817. James McCloskey is this day appointed 
superintendent of the building of the buildings of the Univer- 
sity. This corporation proceeded to secure a site for a school 
in this city. They drew the plot of a building—let it out by 
contract—in the course of about a year had the lower story 
occupied with a systematic English school and a portion of 
the second story with a classical * * * and with a library.” 

Subsequent entries have to do with Dr. Monteith’s duties 
in behalf of the university. Reference to reports and deficits, 
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trustee meetings and personal matters is made (with and 
without comment) in the historical record of those stirring 
days. On several occasions the diarist relates in fuller detail 
the happenings of the little community. As for instance, the 
arrival on Aug. 27, 1818, of the first steamboat, Walk-in-the- 
Water, an event also chronicled in the country’s histories and 
encyclopedias. 

“Tt was a clear morning when about 8 o’clock several of us 
walking in Jefferson Avenue and expecting the novel sight of a 
steamer coming up the strait had this amazing phenomenon 
in full view. Some of us were disposed to give vent to our feel- 
ings of transport at such a specimen of civilization and the arts 
in this frontier country, but multitudes were not prepared for 
that. There were numerous French and Indians who never 
saw anything like it and would not understand if it were 
fully described. 

“What is it? What is it?) was the anxious inquiry of 
scores along the avenue and of these several using the 
same language got together in groups. The French, after 
some superstitious agitation, came to the terrific conclusion 
that ‘It is a Yankee contrivance and has its smoke from the 
lower regions.’ The copper-colored man was not inclined to 
think so, but that the vessel ‘is tied to a great sturgeon by 
whose mighty power it moves right along against wind and 
current.’ At length the great vehicle came to port and open- 
ed its doors for our inspection.” 

The Rev. John Monteith, born at Gettysburg, Pa., on Aug. 
5, 1788, was of Scotch origin. His parents were from Dundee, 
in Scotland, and the family used the same plaid and coat-of- 
arms of the younger branch of the royal Stuart family. Young 
John was a studious boy. He attended Jefferson College in 
his home State and on his graduation from that institution 
in 1813 continued his studies at Princeton Theological Sem- 

inary, receiving his diploma three years later. 

About this time a call came from Detroit for an alumnus 
of Princeton Theological Seminary who would be willing to 
journey to the Western town and preach the gospel to its 
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Protestant inhabitants. In 1816 Detroit was one of the im- 
portant military posts of that region and had been, in fact, 
since the vigilant French planted their settlements along lakes 
and rivers from New Orleans to Quebec. The Commander-in- 
Chief of the Northwest Division of the United States Army 
had his headquarters there, as did also the Territorial Gov- 
ernor and other Government agents. From this post went the 
call for a Protestant preacher. 

“T agreed to remain for one year, the minimum of salary to 
be $800.00,” wrote the preacher. 

John Monteith, however, remained in Michigan until 1821. 
On June 2 of that year he refers to a meeting of the university 
with himself in the chair. The following day he announced his 
intended departure for Clinton, N. Y., where he had been ap- 
pointed to the Chair of Ancient Languages in Hamilton Col- 
lege. Dr. Monteith died on May 27, 1868, in Elyria, Ohio. 

There is still in existence at the University of Michigan 
a Monteith Club named after the pioneer President. 

—From New York Times. 




















world not only enables one to foresee, with greater or 
less accuracy, a number of things that will happen in the 
future; but it has a definite and present value in that it makes 
it possible for the present generation to better understand 
some of the problems with which it is wrestling. A good many 
Americans, for example, who are unfamiliar with the history 
of their own country, are under the impression that “freedom 
to worship God” was brought over in The Mayflower. As a 
matter of fact it was not until the nineteenth century that 
religious disabilities were entirely removed in Massachusetts 
and some of the other states. Those who look upon the re- 
strictions which the Volstead act places on personal liberties 
as “un-American” will discover in the history of New Eng- 
land that they are exceedingly mild compared with the re- 


N KNOWLEDGE of what has already happened in the 
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strictions in force in those states a century or so ago. The 
student of English history will find that some of the political 
panaceas now being hawked about this country have been tried 
out over there and found wanting. The student of ancient 
history will learn that girls bobbed their hair and painted 
their lips long before Moses went up on Sinai for the ten com- 
mandments; that since the beginning of written history the 
“younger generation” has been going to the dogs—and hasn’t 
arrived there yet. 

The consolation derivable from these recorde” facts is de- 
nied those who dismiss history as bunk ~> “* | uck of lies” 
and insist on believing that the sun of ..zuman progress rose 
on the day when they first saw the light and will set when the 
last spadeful of earth is tossed onto their grave-——From an 
editorial, Detroit Free Press. 


OW the teaching of State history and State geography 
H is growing throughout the country is shown in a report 
(by M. S. C. Noble, Jr., director of the division of inform- 
ation and statistics, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, N. C.) based upon diligent inquiry nationwide with 
a view to improving the instruction in North Carolina. He 
finds that the range of grades in which State history is taught 
covers the whole period from the third grade up to and in- 
cluding the senior year of high school, but the favored grades 
are the 6th, 7th and 8th. A great number of States teach 
State history in correlation with the course in general Ameri- 
can history, but thirteen are now teaching it as a separate 
and independent subject with the use of textbook, and five are 
giving a special course in the high school. Seventeen States 
have officially adopted State history textbooks, while in many 
others a text is used that is selected by the local school. 

A great variety of objectives are reported, differing accord- 
ing to the grade. In the elementary schools quite generally the 
stress is laid upon awakening interest in the subject of His- 
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tory through acquaintance with history near at hand, showing 
the character and temper of the pioneers and cultivating 
appreciation of their efforts, implanting noble ideals, develop- 
ing loyalty to the State through an understanding of the 
State’s part in national history, leading to an intelligent 
patriotism. In the high school political and institutional his- 
tory is emphasized, and especially social, economic, and in- 
dustrial factors, later events and their general developmental 
background. 

Not least, among the handicaps reported are, the general 
unprepar.. vs8 Qt veachers, the inadequacy of textbooks, the 
lack of reference vpuks in libraries, the overcrowded curricula 
and the uneducated interest of school authorities. 

The activities of historical societies and commissions, how- 
ever, together with the tourist demand for information about 
the States is spreading public interest in the teaching of State 
and local history in both elementary and high schools, and 
many Normal schools and colleges have introduced courses in 
State history to help supply the teachers. 


NHE mottoes of the States of the Union are as follows, the 
i date following the name of the State, where given, being 
that of its adoption: 

Alabama—Dec. 29, 1868, Here We Rest. 

Arizona—18638, Dilat Deus (God Enriches). 

Arkansas—May 3, 1864, Regnat Populus (The People Rule). 

California—Eureka (I have found It). 

Colorado—1861, Nil Sine Numine (Nothing Without God). 

Connecticut—Oct., 1842, Qui Transstulit Sustinet (He Who 
Transplanted Still Sustains). 

Delaware-—Liberty and Independence. 

District of Columbia—Justitia Omnibus (Justice to All). 

Florida—1846, In God We Trust. 

Georgia—Dec. 5, 1779, Wisdom, Justice, Moderation. 

Idaho—March 5, 1886, Esto Perpetua (May It Last For- 
ever). 
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Illinois—Aug. 26, 1818, State Sovereignty—National Union. 

Iowa—Feb. 25, 1847, Our Liberties We Prize, and Our Rights 
We Maintain. 


Kansas—Jan. 29, 1861, Ad Astra per Aspera (To the Stars 
Through Difficulties). 


Kentucky—Dec. 20, 1792, United We Stand, Divided We 
Fall. 


Louisiana—Union, Justice, and Confidence. 

Maine—Jan. 9, 1820, Dirigo (I direct). 

Maryland—Aug. 12, 1648, Fatti Maschii Parole Femine 
(Manly Deeds and Womanly Words). Scuto Bonae Volunatis 
Tuae Coronasti nos (With the Shield of Thy Good-Will Thou 
Hast Covered Us). 

Massachusetts—Dec. 13, 1780, Ense Petit Placidam sub 
Libertate Quietem (With the Sword She Seeks Quiet Peace 

_ Under Liberty). 

Michigan—1835, Si Quaeris Peninsulam Amoenam Circum- 
spice (If Thou Seekest a Beautiful Peninsula, Behold It Here). 

Minnesota—1858, Etoile du Nord (The Star of the North). 

Mississippi—Feb. 7, 1894, Virtue et Armis (By Valor and 
Arms). 

Missouri—Jan. 11, 1822, Salus Populi Supreme Lex Esto 
(Welfare of People Is the Supreme Law). 

Montana—May 24, 1864, Oro y Plata (Gold and Silver). 

Nebraska—March 1, 1867, Equality Before the Law. 

Nevada—Feb. 24, 1866, All for Our Country. 

New Jersey—Oct. 3, 1776, Liberty and Prosperity. 

New Mexico—Sept. 9, 1850, Crescit Eundo (It Grows as It 

Goes). 

New York—1809, Excelsior (Higher). 

North Carolina—1893, Esse Quam Videri (To Be Rather 
Than to Seem). 


North Dakota—Liberty and Union, One and Inseparable 
Now and Forever. 

Ohio—April 6, 1866, Imperium in Imperio (An Empire 
Within an Empire). 
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Oklahoma—Labor Omnia Vincit (Labor Conquers 
Things). 

Oregon—1857, The Union. 

Pennsylvania—March 2, 1809, Virtue, Liberty and In- 
dependence. 

Rhode Island—1864, Hope. 

South Carolina—Dum Spiro, Spero (While I Breathe I 
Hope). 

South Dakota—Under God the People Rule. 

Tennessee—1797, Agriculture, Commerce. 

Utah—Industry. 

Vermont—Sept., 1866, Freedom and ‘Unity. 

Virginia—Oct., 1779, Sic Semper Tyrannis (Thus Always 
to Tyrants). 

Washington—1853, Ai-ki (By and By). 

West Virginia—Sept. 26, 1863, Montani Semper Liberi 
(Mountaineers Always Freemen). 

Wisconsin—Forward. 

Wyoming—1868, Cedant Arma Togae (Let Arms Yield to 
the Gown). 

Indiana, New Hampshire, and Texas have no motto. 

—From Treat ’Em Square, The national Ex- 
service Men’s Magazine. 


N September 21 and 22 took place the official dedication 
QO of the planting of 5,577 acres of trees in the Huron 
National Forest under the auspices of Michigan Kiwanis 
Clubs. Major R. Y. Stuart, chief forester of the U. S. Forestry 
Service, Washington, D. C., was the guest of honor. Men 
prominent in state conservation circles were present. Many 
Kiwanis Clubs in the state of Michigan were represented by 
delegations. 

The planting of this acreage is the largest individual pro- 
ject ever sponsored by a lay organization in the United States. 
Some idea of the size of the project may be gained when it is 
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stated that the planting necessitated the plowing of furrows 
of 5,000 miles in length, a distance equivalent to one-fifth of 
the earth’s circumference. 

The plan was originated by Harry B. Black, of Flint, lieu- 
tenant governor of Michigan Kiwanis, who secured the co- 
operation of R. G. Schreck, supervisor of the Huron National 
Forest, under whose direction the planting took place. Mr. 
Schreck is now planting the acreage at the rate of 300 acres 
per day and has 125 men at work on the project. At the time 
of the gathering last week approximately 2500 acres of the 
project had been planted. Archie N. Case, of Jackson, gov- 
ernor of Michigan Kiwanis, initiated the planting Saturday 
morning using a specially made trowel. Others in the party 
planted individual trees along the old tote trail. These trees 
will carry metal tags with the name of the person who plant- 
ed each until each is harvested in 50 to 70 years. 

One of the interesting ceremonies in connection with the 
planting took place Friday evening when addresses were held. 
Music was furnished by the Masonic Quartet of Saginaw and 
the East Tawas High School band. Previous to the speaking 
program a picnic dinner was served by the East Michigan 
Tourist Association and the North Eastern Michigan Develop- 
ment Bureau. Members of the Kanotin Club of East Tawas, 
acted as waiters. 

Another feature of the affair was the laying of the base of 
a monument overlooking the Au Sable River. The base of the 
statue which will be a replica of an old time riverman, is to 
be composed entirely of stones. Each of those who attended 
the affair in the forest Friday evening contributed a stone for 
the base of the monument. The Kiwanis Clubs of the state 
contributed larger stones containing the names of the clubs. 

Friday afternoon excursions were made from East Tawas 
to the Huron National Forest plantations, Consumer’s Power 
Plantation, power house and fish ladder. In the interval be- 
tween the completion of the excursion trips and the call for 
dinner, various games were played by both men and women.— 
East Michigan Tourist Service. 
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66 HE precedent established by Grand Rapids in renaming 
‘Plaster Creek Park’ as ‘Ken-oshay Park’ happily has been 
followed by the County Road Commission in selecting a name 
for the small new park on the Ada road,” comments an editor- 
ial in the Grand Rapids Herald, which continues, “This is to 
be ‘Chief Hazy Cloud’ park, honoring a friendly Indian chief 
whose village was at the confluence of the Grand and Thorn- 
apple rivers. We like that. The Indian names which stand 
out in Michigan geography are rich in romantic appeal— 
White Cloud, Petoskey, Cheboygan, Kalamazoo. But it isn’t 
only the Indian nomenclature that appeals. The theory of 
thus naming our parks wins approval because it gives belated 
recognition to the local history of this section. The area 
around Grand Rapids was the center 100 years ago of ro- 
mantic adventures. Here powerful chiefs of the red man 
bartered for their furs and lands and not far distant the great 
tribal armies of the Indians fought battles which helped shape 
the destiny of this state. Chief Hazy Cloud was a friend of 
the rugged whites who laid the framework for the city of 
Grand Rapids. He was a great man among his own people in 
his own day. He deserves to be remembered in what once 
was his land.” 
Capt. C. E. Belknap of Grand Rapids, quoting from history, 
traditions and boyhood memories gives the following account 
of Chief Hazy Cloud: 
In the first years of 1800’s Mackinac Island had become the 
center of the American Fur Company’s trade. In the fall of 
1809 a Frenchman bearing the name of Joseph LaFramboise 
left Mackinac Island with his wife and baby boy in a fleet of 
two Mackinac built boats manned by crews of Frenchmen and 
loaded with merchandise for the Indian trade of the Grand 
River country. While stormbound on the lake shore beach 
near the mouth of the river, LaFramboise was murdered by aa 
Indian. 

The widow, Magadalena, assumed the command and con- 
tinued, passing up Grand River, until reaching the outlet of 
the stream, Thornapple river, where consulting the chief of 
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the people living on the river, she established a trading post. 
This demanded almost superhuman courage; that now must 
be another story, for this woman stands in the front ranks of 
the fur traders of Michigan. 

Having won the friendship of the Chief Hazy Cloud (Ma- 
ob-bin-na-kis-hick), she became the agent of the American 
Fur company and made the main station at what is now 
Grand Rapids from the year 1809 to 1821, when she sold her 
interests to Rix Robinson; with a large fortune she returned 
to Mackinac Island. 

Then came Rix Robinson, who had established a trading post 
in the year 1817 on the Calumet river, now a part of Chicago. 
Robinson, finely educated, a lawyer and a statesman, could not 
resist the lure of the wild country. It was the “land of 
Hiawatha.” It was Madame LaFramboise who led him to the 
trail of Chief Hazy Cloud, to the wigwam on the bluff over- 
looking the waters of the O-wash-ta-nong and the cascading, 
happy, singing, rippling stream, the flower country, now so 
happily termed the Thornapple, but to the Indians of the 
country, the “Mis-she-min-o-kon,” “Apple Field.” 

There dwelt Chief Hazy Cloud, warrior, diplomat, states- 
man, who had inherited from many generations of forefathers 
the valleys and the cornfields. He was a poet; the trees talk- 
ed to him and he in turn could see the Great Spirit in the 
thunderhead clouds that drifted over the hills on the wings 
of the south wind. 

In the treaty with the government in 1836 he was one of the 
leading men to visit Washington. He carried a message of 
good will from his people. It was a long trail for those red 
men of the forest and stream. There were no press agents to 
tell the story, but tradition handed down some of the details 
to the next generation. 

When Madam LaFramboise came to the river she had an 
Indian slave woman’as a servant. They found at the wigwam 
of Hazy Cloud two sisters; they were twins so alike that they 
were bearing the same names. They grew to womanhood much 
under the training of the Madam and her servant. Rix Rob- 
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inson found a well-ordered place in the sheltering pines, hem- 
locks, and plum trees. There came to say the words of wel- 
come two clear brunettes with black eyes and a wealth of 
black wavy hair, hanging in braids far down over their 
shoulders. 

They were wearing French broadcloth skirts, knee-high 
scarlet wool cloth leggins, smoke-tanned moccasins and sleeve- 
less Calico shirts belted at the waist. All these garments 
were richly embroidered with beads and ribbons, materials 
furnished from the trading post. They were proficient in all 
the various dialects of the Michigan country. Handsome and 
graceful, what wonder was it that a young man should be 
charmed by such winsome witches of the blossom river? 

Kach had bark canoes which they paddled on the streams. 
They had all the chanteys of the French and the windings 
of the rivers echoed back to the hills. Rix Robinson’s post 
down the river a couple of-miles was often lonely, but there 
was a whirlpool in the trail. Only one name, or designation! 
Twins were not common in Indian life, so when the wedding 
day came, Rix Robinson married “Pee-miss-a-quot-o-quay,” 
translated to the English, Flying Cloud Woman. 

But as many moons sailed over the hills of the Thornapple, 
the Great Spirit called the faithful, much loved wife to the 
happy forests of. the skyland. Then again the wigwam of 
Hazy Cloud was the scene of a marriage, then the Indians who 
came to the trading post called a welcome to “Ke-wi-na-quot” 
(Returning Cloud). 

For almost 20 years before the advent of Louis Campau to 
the rapids of the Grand river, the Mme. LaFramboise and Rix 
Robinson had lived in harmony with the Chief Hazy Cloud. 
The Grand river and its tributaries had contributed to the 
American Fur company and to John Jacob Astor, its president, 
30 millions of dollars. When he died in 1848 he was the 
wealthiest and best-known merchant in America. 

When Hazy Cloud died he left a good name only. The coun- 
try of his forefathers was then being occupied by the white 
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men. He believed his home after death to be where the sun 
goes down, the trail “Ke-wa-kun-ah,” the homeward road. 

The Rev. John R. Robinson, son of Rix, said standing at the 
head of the grave: “Ke-go-way-se-kah, you are going home.” 

It was the blossom moon, the spring time. From all the 
Thornapple river and so far away as the rapids of the Grand 
river red men came with food to place in the grave, so that 
their loved chief might not suffer the pangs of hunger. Then 
the pioneer white men filled all the space with wild flowers, 
heaping high the place with branches from the thorn trees. 
Sitting about upon the ground they smoked the pipe of peace. 
The world went on, saying: “Only an Indian.” 

Chief Hazy Cloud had gone from the sight of man; but the 
rivers go on forever. In the haze of the evening sun, the 
rippling waters and the sighing trees, there will come from 
just beyond the bend the echoing swish of the canoe paddle 
and the chantey of the Indian maiden, “Pee-miss-a-quot-o- 
quay.” 

“Lest we forget,” a boulder bearing the legend “Chief Hazy 
Cloud” may greet you, “How-che-mo-ka-man.” 

Wise are the men who are saving at the “side of the road” 
in this “land of Hiawatha,” where sleeps Hazy Cloud, who 
could see the Great Spirit in the thunderhead clouds of the 
summer day. 


OOKING forward to the Tourist season in 1929, all who 
L are interested in the Lake Superior country should read 
Ben East’s article “Isle Royale Moose Trails” in the October, 
1928 issue of Outdoor American. Mr. East edits the outdoor 
pages which appear weekly in the Booth chain of newspapers. 
He not only appreciates the outdoors and particularly Mich- 
igan’s wild life but reflects his sympathy and appreciation in an 
unusual degree when he sits down to his typewriter. His article 
regarding Isle Royale moose is unusually instructive and en- 
tertaining. “Isle Royale seems likely to become a final rendez- 
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vous for these monarchs of our wilderness,” Mr. East says in 
his article. He presents it as one place in the United States 
where the summer vacationist may watch them at home stalk- 
ing their broad trails as unafraid as in the days before the 
white man first came to their forests. Mr. East’s review of the 
theories commonly advanced as to how the moose originally 
chose the island is very interesting. 


HE Committee on State Archaeological Surveys, of the Division 
T of Anthropology and Psychology of the National Research Coun- 
cil, at a meeting held in Chicago, recommended and authorized the form- 
ation in the Museum of Anthropology at the University of Michigan of a 
repository for pottery fragments obtained in North America. This has 
been approved by the Division and the Council. 

The reason for the setting up of such a repository is found in the 
ultimate purpose of archaeology, an historical science which seeks to 
interpret extinct civilizations, and thereby to arrive at conclusions re- 
garding the forces which mould the development of man and his cul- 
tures. The archaeology of eustern North America is complex. In cer- 
tain areas some of the archaeological remains are definitely related to 
historic cultures which have since disappeared, while the remainder 
are associated with cultures which clearly antedate the coming of the 
European. The problem is further complicated in that each of these great 
classes of remains may consist not of a single culture, but of a group 
of cultures, whose relationships both in time and in space are not 
understood, because of our present incomplete knowledge of them. In 
several states, enthusiastic investigators have been making rapid prog- 
ress in ascertaining the content of the cultures found within their 
respective commonwealths, and in isolating the problems which this 
material presents. Yet, due to the restrictions caused by the geo- 
graphical limits within which in large degree they must confine their 
efforts, many of these problems have not been solved. 

A reconstruction of the culture history of this region rests upon the 
solution of comparative problems. This, in turn, depends upon an 
adequate appreciation of the horizontal and vertical distribution of the 
cultural material. By discovering and plotting the localities in which 
a given class of material occurs, a concrete knowledge is obtained 
regarding its relative abundance, the extent of its distribution, and the 
geographical location of the culture to which it belongs. By the laws of 
diffusion it is also possible to gain information with regard to its rel- 
ative antiquity in comparison with associated cultures. Similarly, in 
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those localities in which stratification of deposits occurs, definite data 
on the relative antiquity of successive cultures which occupied the 
same site may be secured. By combining the results obtained from 
these two forms of evidence, it should be possible to reconstruct in out- 
line the prehistory of eastern North America. 

However, such conclusions are not reached in a short time, but only 
after long and painstaking research work. In order that this work 
may be valid, the data upon which it depends must be as complete and 
accurate as possible. In final analysis the whole superstructure of com- 
parative research in archaeology rests upon the data derived from 
adequate and detailed field work and excavation. Specimens are in- 
trinsically of little value to the scientist. It is essential that they be 
accompanied by adequate information, giving the geographical locality 
and the associations in which they were found. Therefore, the first 
and most important step in the formation of the repository for pottery 
fragments, and for that matter, in the solution of the general archaeo- 
logical problems of this area, is an insistence upon proper field tech- 
nique of observation and of excavation, and a strong discouragement of 
the efforts of individuals inadequately equipped to pursue such investi- 
gations. 

Satisfactory results of comparative research work depend upon a 
minutely detailed knowledge of the material studied. In this way 
alone is it possible to discover the minor variations of the material, 
and to evaluate their significance. A knowledge of the more obvious 
variations may be obtained from publications, but in the end the in- 
vestigator will be required actually to handle and study as many 
specimens as possible. As knowledge of the material increases, cer- 
tain characteristics at first overlooked or ignored may be found to be 
important. It is therefore essential that material once handled may 
again be easily available as specialized knowledge multiplies the tech- 
nical aspects of the work. All forms of archaeological evidence are 
susceptible to this kind of treatment. The major antiquities, such as 
mounds, earthworks, village sites, and workshops, will yield important 
information if studied in this manner. The many classes of minor an- 
tiquities, of stone, shell, wood, and pottery, as well as evidences of 
former customs, such as burial rites, all lend themselves equally well 
to such comparative research work. 

There are several reasons for inaugurating this comparative re- 
search with a study of pottery. It is the most indestructible product of 
human culture, in that a specimen may be shattered, yet the fragments, 
no matter how small, stil! retain definite characteristics by which they 
may be classified. Again, pottery is capable of great variation; in 
material, in surface finish, in decorative technique and design, and in 
form. With an adequate appreciation of the factors involved, definite 
conclusions may be drawn from a study of such variations. A third 
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attribute of pottery is its universal distribution and its abundance, 
which causes it to become the common denominator of the various cul- 
tures to be studied. It is assumed, therefore, that by a special study 
of pottery at least the major outlines of the prehistory of eastern 
North America may be secured, a step which will facilitate the proper 
coordination of other archaeological material in the general recon- 
struction of these extinct civilizations, which is of course, the ultimate 
aim of archaeology. 

The function of the pottery repository is fourfold. Its greatest value 
lies in the accumulation of a library of shards which will serve as a 
permanent record, not only for the present, but also for the future, 
when improved methods and new problems may require a restudy of the 
material of which the library is composed. The concentration in one 
laboratory of shards from widely distributed sites will, of course, great- 
ly facilitate the investigation of comparative problems. Again, the re- 
pository will be a clearing house, through correspondence and pub- 
lication, for information upon the material and problems involved. By 
means of the notes, photographs, and bibliography, which are an essen- 
tial part of the repository, it will be possible to aid the research of 
students of related fields and subjects. Finally, the formation of this 
library of shards will permit the inauguration of loan collections, which 
may be sent to archaeologists working on detailed problems in their 
special areas, for the solution of which it is necessary actually to 
handle pottery from other localities. 

The methods and facilities which will be used depend somewhat up- 
on the problems which must be solved; problems which may not be- 
come fully apparent until after the repository is physically in exist- 
ence. The material as it arrives will be catalogued in the accession 
file and the serial museum catalog, with a note that it is part of the 
National Research Council repository. It will then be placed in trays 
in the filing cabinets of the museum laboratories. These trays are 
arranged in such a manner that immediate access is possible. Accessory 
files, covering various subjects such as geographical distribution, tech- 
nical variations, field notes accompanying collections, photographs, re- 
lated collections in other museums, and a bibliography, will be de- 
veloped. It is planned to make the repository as accessible as pos- 
sible, and of real value to archaeologists everywhere in the area. The 
arrangements in the museum building will permit laboratory work in 
the rooms in which the filing cases of specimens are situated. Facil- 
ities for undisturbed prolonged research exist for those students of 
pottery who care to work in the museum itself. 

The Museum of Anthropology at the University of Michigan was 
chosen as the custodian of this repository for three reasons.  Sit- 
uated in the Great Lakes district within relatively easy access of the 
entire Mississippi basin, it forms a logical geographical center for the 
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accumulation of such a collection. A new museum building is now 
under construction at the University, in which are incorporated the 
most advanced ideas regarding research facilities. It is planned to 
occupy the building in the spring of 1928. Finally, the staff of the 
museum contains a specialist on pottery, who, through field work in 
various regions, is equipped to assume responsibility for the care and 
study of the material which the repository will contain. 

The formation of this library of pottery fragments by the Committee 
on State Archaeological Surveys does not imply any interference with 
the collection of specimens by any other organization. The library will 
be composed primarily of shards which would under other circum- 
stances be discarded. While the receipt of unbroken pottery objects 
will, of course, be welcome, it should clearly be understood that the 
primary purpose of the repository is the formation of a study series, 
in contrast to an exhibition collection. 

In selecting the material to be sent to the repository, no attempt 
should be made to sort out the most interesting or important frag- 
ments. In the course of excavation or collection from the surface, a 
large quantity of shards will be obtained,—good, bad and indifferent. 
It is urgently requested that all of the material be forwarded without 
sorting, in order that a definite conception may be obtained of the rel- 
ative abundance of the different kinds of wares in the locality from 
which the material was obtained. Detailed study will undoubtedly 
bring into prominence numerous. variations in the pottery which are 
not now appreciated. Obviously, if the shards are sorted too carefully 
at the present time, the material retained might prove inadequate for 
later investigation. Therefore, while rim-shards and shards bearing 
designs are most needed, any other fragments associated with them will 
be equally welcome. 

Another important consideration is the information which should 
accompany the collections sent in. It is imperative that there be given 
an accurate geographic location of the site from which the material 
was obtained. This includes not only the local name of the site, but 
also the name of the owner of the land, the township and range, the 
county, and state, in which the site occurs. Any references to nearby 
land marks such as rivers or mountains should also be included. 

Mention should also be made of whether the material is a result of 
excavation or of surface collection. If it is from an excavation in 
which stratification occurs, care should be used to keep the shards from 
each stratum separate, in order that proper chronological weight may be 
given. In the case of surface collections, a record should be made of 
the amount of surface covered, the kind of surface, i. e., ploughed or 
pasture, and whether the collection consists of all fragments seen. The 
record accompanying the material should state the kind of remains 
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from which the material was obtained, i. e., a mound, an earthwork, a 
village site, a grave, ete. Any notes regarding other minor antiquities 
found in association with the pottery will aid in the study of the shards 
sent. 

The collections which are to be sent to the repository should be pack- 
ed in small boxes or cartons, in layers separated by layers of excelsior 
or similar material. While it is advisable to wrap each shard or group 
of shards in newspapers, this is not absolutely essential. The primary 
requirement is that the material should be packed in such a manner 
that it will not rattle within the container nor in any other way cause 
the various fragments to come into contact and thereby have their 
edges spoiled. It is suggested that the containers be of a size to per- 
mit sending them by parcel post. Within the container should be 
placed a record giving all necessary information for the proper identi- 
fication of the contents when the box is opened. At the time of send- 
ing, a letter of transmittal should be mailed to the same address, 
which is: 

Dr. Carl E. Guthe, Museum of Anthro- 
pology, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan. 


THE WAY THAT GETS ATTENTION 


The meeting was called for 4 o’clock. At one minute before 
the appointed hour the attendant closed the doors. As he did 
so he took notice that all the chairs were occupied. 

The room and its furnishings were in taste with the archi- 
tecture of the building. A long table occupied the center of 
the room. Lewis Cass Ledyard was in the chair set for the 
presiding officer. At his right hand was Cardinal Hayes. Next 
to the Cardinal sat J. P. Morgan, then came Payne Whitney 
and George F. Baker, Jr. At the table’s end was Elihu Root 
and next to him Vincent Astor and Henry Walters. The 
engineering profession was represented by William Barclay 
Parsons and the law by two former Justices of the Supreme 
Court, Morgan J. O’Brien and Samuel Greenbaum, and by 
John G. Milburn and Frank L. Polk. 

At a sign from President Ledyard Mr. Whitney arose and 
proceeded to read the report of a committee of which he is 
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chairman. It was the monthly meeting of the trustees of the 
New York Public Library. Every man was on time, Ete. 


THE USUAL WAY 


The monthly meeting of the trustees of the New York Public 
Library was held August 12 at 4 p. m. Lewis Cass Ledyard 
presided. Others present were Cardinal Hayes, J. P. Morgan, 
Payne Whitney, George F. Baker, Jr., Elihu Root, Vincent 
Astor, Henry Walters, William Barclay Parsons, Morgan J. 
O’Brien, Samuel Greenbaum, John G. Milburn and Frank L. 
Polk. President Ledyard read an interesting report from the 
committee of which he is chairman. Ete. 

(Reporting “meetings” is not easy. Historical meetings and like 
events afford good opportunity for student practice in these winter 
months. The ability to give a life-like picture of a meeting without 


sacrificing “content” or overloading space is a talent worth working 
for. ) 
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RITISH HEapQuaRTERS MAPS AND SKETCHES: USED BY SIR HENRY 
| te WHILE IN COMMAND OF THE BRITISH FORCES OPERATING IN 
NoRTH AMERICA DURING THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE, 1775-1782 * * * 
A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT AND PRINTED Docu- 
MENTS NOW PRESERVED IN THE WILLIAM L. CLEMENTS LIBRARY AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MicHicAN. By Randolph G. Adams. Published by the 
William L. Clements Library, 1928, pp. 144. ~ 

These maps and sketches, 350 in number, are a part of the Clinton 
Papers which were acquired in 1926 by Mr. Clements from the des- 
cendants of Sir Henry Clinton, commander of the British forces in the 
Revolution. Most of the maps are in manuscript, of various size. In 
this volume they are classified geographically, from north to south 
along the seaboard. “It is truly remarkable,” says Dr. Adams, “that 
such a body of information about the American Revolution as is con- 
tained in the Clinton Papers should have remained untouched and 
neglected by historians, until exactly a century and a half after the 
Independence of the United States. Nowhere does this appear more 
emphatically than in the collection of maps.” 

There is much work yet to be done upon these maps—the determin- 
ing of dates, the cartographers, the application to the campaigns, the 
contribution of each map to the sum total of historical knowledge. 
They constitute a challenge to scholarship, and the Library announces 
that it will welcome any additional information about the maps which 
any investigator car supply. 


NTRODUCTION to THE AMERICAN OFFICIAL SOURCES FOR THE 
| een AND SocraL HisTorRY OF THE WorLD War. Compiled by 
Waldo G. Leland and Newton D. Mereness. Printed by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, Conn., for the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace: Division of Economics and History, 1926, p. 532. 

This is the first volume of the American Series, prepared in co-oper- 
ation with officials, custodians of records, and historical scholars who 
held war-time positions in Washington which gave them special knowl- 
edge of certain important categories of records. A general idea of this 
great undertaking can best be gained from a statement issued by the 
editor-in-chief, Professor James T. Shotwell, Director of the Division 
of Economies and History of the Carnegie endowment: 

This monumental survey when completed will include some two hun- 
dred volumes published in a dozen countries and a half-dozen different 
languages. <A goodly proportion of the studies will be in English; 
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there will be fifteen or twenty in French ; there will be thirty or forty 
in German; there will be a half-dozen in Italian; there will be some in 
Russian, some in Japanese, some in Scandinavian languages. 

This history undertaken by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace is the only one of its kind. It attempts to describe the 
effects of war upon civilization, a task which historians have never 
attempted in connection with previous wars. The fact that all civil- 
izations was involved has made the work one of stupendous size and 
corresponding importance. 

The project has been under way since 1918, when Professor Shotwell 
began arranging for editorial boards in the various countries concerned. 
These boards in turn arranged for the authors of the different volumes, 
some of which volumes are already appearing and others of which will 
appear from time to time during the next few years. 

The Editorial Board in Great Britain consists of Sir William H. 
Beveridge, John Maynard Keynes, Professor W. R. Scott, and others; 
in Austria-Hungary Professor Dr. Friedrich von Wieser is Chairman 
of the Editorial Board; in France the Editorial Board consists of 
Professor Charles Gide, M. Arthur Fontaine, Professor Henri Hauser, 
and Professor Charles Rist; in other countries the boards are com- 
posed of men of similar standing. 

The plans for publication are being carried forward under the gen- 
eral supervision of Yale University Press in co-operation with leading 
publishers in other countries. Oxford University Press is the publisher 
for Great Britain; Les Presses Universitairies de France is the publish- 
er for France; the Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt is publisher for Germany ; 
the Universitats-Buchdrucker is publisher for Austria-Hungary; La 
Casa Editrice Laterza is publisher for Italy. In addition to being in 
general charge of the publication in all countries, Yale University Press 
is bringing out in America some fifty volumes, in English, among which 
will be included translations and condensations of many of the more 
important volumes published in foreign languages. 


HE Apvancine SoutH. By Edwin Mims, Professor of English in 
Vanderbilt University. Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y., 1927, pp. 
319. Price $3. 

This is the fifth edition of a book which first appeared in 1925. “I 
have endeavored in this volume,” says Dr. Mims, “to reveal and inter- 
pret the individuals, institutions, and organizations that are now 
carrying on a veritable war of liberation in the Southern States.” 

Conservatism, sensitiveness to criticism, and lack of real freedom 
have long impeded Southern progress. Reactionary forces, stung to 
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action by growth of the progressive spirit, are belligerent, but their 
citadels are being undermined; industrial development, and the con- 
sequent intellectual renaissance, are gradually telling. 

The South is still a well defined section of the country, just as New 
England is, or the Middle West, or the Far West. But is nationalism 
antagonistic to a wholesome provincialism? Is it well that American 
life should be standardized? May it not turn out that the “backward- 
ness” of the South may make a real contribution to the nation in avoid- 
ing some of the extreme tendencies of modern life and thought? 

Dr. Mims has kept fairly in mind very distinct types of possible 
readers. Prejudice, bigotry, and snobbishness, are rather hopeless 
factors to deal with. Ignorance is different. Ignorance of the South, 
he thinks, has been partly due to the South’s own carelessness in re- 
vealing the more favorable aspects of Southern life, and only partly to 
the indifference of other sections. Enlightened citizens are to be found 
who know more about China or Japan than about any state of the South 
or West. The South, says Dr. Mims, is not to be found at Palm Beach 
or Miami. And Dayton is not Nashville, in Tennessee, in the things 
which make up the spirit. 

The Southern conservative is often honest, attractive, and powerful; 
his weapons are often ridicule, sentiment, and “authority”; he brings 
heat rather than light. This potent enemy of the New South within 
its own borders is the one aimed at in this volume, as well as outside 
critics who, ignorant of the South, take an unseemly pleasure in rub- 
bing old sores. 

Throughout the book a fine discrimination has been maintained be- 
tween freedom and license, progressiveism and radicalism, vital tradi- 
tion and traditionalism, sentiment and sentimentalism, science that is 
irreverent and intolerant and science that is the basis of a larger and 
more vital faith. 


HE PRAIRIE AND THE MAKING OF MIDDLE AMERICA: Four CEN- 
T TURIES OF Description. By Dorothy Anne Dondore, Ph. D., E}mira 
College. The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1926, pp. 472. Price 
$4.50. 

The significance of the frontier in American history has been con- 
vincingly demonstrated by Professors Turner, Paxson and others, but 
the frontier as a literary theme has been somewhat neglected. In vol- 
ume 10 of the Magazine we reviewed Ralph Leslie Rusk’s The Litera- 
ture of the Middle Western Frontier, and in volume II Lucy Lockwood 
Hazard’s The Frontier in American Literature, both recent works. Pro- 
fessor Dondore has set herself the task of making a series of detailed 
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studies dealing with different phases of the frontier—the forest, the 
prairies, the plains, the mountains, the sea—as a basis for sound gen- 
eralization in this field. 

This volume, the first in the series, dealing with the Prairie, traces 
out in detail the descriptions of the Mississippi Valley by explorers, 
missionaries, officials, and travelers, and in the later chapters are dis- 
cussed the imaginative treatments of this frontier, the portrayal of 
the distinctive characters and phases of its life in American and for- 
eign novels, plays, short stories, border ballads, campaign and minstrel 
songs, narrative poems, and free verse. This composite picture of life 
in the old West is a unit in itself, and its breadth and freshness make 
it an important contribution towards a more complete picture of Ameri- 
ean literature as a whole. Carefully executed and intelligently vison- 
ed, it carries conviction of the close relation between American history 
and the literary respresentation of life. The bibliographical notes, well 
selected pictures, and careful mechanical features add to the general 


excellence of the work. We shall eagerly await the. appearance of 
the companion volumes. 


MERICAN INQUISITORS; A COMMENTARY ON DAYTON AND CHICAGO. 
A By Walter Lippman. Macmillan, 1928, pp. 120. Price $1.25. 

This little volume is made up of lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, discussing in a unique way the predicament of the 
modern teacher under popular government during the conflict in re- 
lation to some of our cherished dogmas in government and religion. A 
clear, easy style, with here and there bits of sparkling Socratic dialogue, 
adds effectiveness to a presentation that is unusually provocative of 
thought upon this wide conflict between scholarship and popular faith. 
Mr. Lippmann regards the episodes at Dayton and Chicago as ex- 
ceptional only in that they happened to lend themselves to the art of 
ballyhoo. He sees them as symptoms of a deep discord, which gives 
occasion to ask whether the theory of liberty which we inherit is still 
adequate. Here is a bit of the dialogue: 

SOCRATES: Your sovereign under democracy is a peculiar person. 

TEACHER: He is not a person. He is many persons and not the 
same ones every day. 

SOCRATES: Perhaps that is where your paradoxes arise. This 
democratic sovereign is not a person. It is a changing array of in- 
dividuals. You may be part of the sovereign power one day and not 
the next. 

TEACHER: Precisely. 

SOCRATES: On the day when you are not part of it, you are one 
of the Outs hoping to become one of the Ins? 
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TEACHER: Or at least hoping to teach the Ins some better sense. 
SOCRATES: Then whether you are out or in you are always helping 

to create the sovereign in a democracy? 

TEACHER: Ina manner of speaking. 

SOCRATES: When you join the crowd you add to its force. When 
you resist the crowd, what happens to you? 

TEACHER: I may lose my job, I may be pushed aside. I may be 
trampled upon. 

SOCRATES: Is that the only fate of those who resist the crowd? 

TEACHER: A very few become the leaders of the crowd. 
SOCRATES: Is that all? 

TEACHER: A few are cranks and fools. 

SOCRATES: Is that all? 

TEACHER: A few are martyrs and geniuses. 

SOCRATES: What about those who go with the crowd. Are they 
all fools? 

TEACHER: Certainly not. 

SOCRATES: Are they all wise men? 

TEACHER: Obviously not. 

SOCRATES: Then to go with the crowd or against it is in itself 
no sign of wisdom or folly? 

TEACHER: But we started out to see whether a man _ should 
respect or defy the crowd. 

SOCRATES: And we have concluded that the majority is entitled 
to no particular respect. And that it is entitled to no particular disre- 
spect. And that wise men may go with it. And that wise men may 
defy it. And that fools go with it. And that fools defy it. Is your 
question not answered? 

TEACHER: How is it answered? 

SOCRATES: Why, by saying that the rebellion of a wise man is 
wise and that the rebellion of a fool is foolish.” 


Bowman. The Century Co., N. Y., 1927, pp. 286. Price $2. 

Nowhere have the exploits of Paul Bunyan and his great blue ox 
Babe been more entertainingly told for boys and girls than in this 
volume by Prof. Bowman. This collection of wonder-tales concerning 
the mythical lumber-jack, belongs to the American folk-lore and it is 
as the author states “essentially epic, and legendary, in its origin as 
well as in the spirit of life it reveals. It is the tall talk of America 
going forth to conquer the frontier.” Closing his preface, Prof. Bow- 
man says: 


Bees ADVENTURES OF Patt BuUNYAN. Illustrated. By James Cloyd 
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“My own Jeanne Claire says to tell you she hopes that every boy and 
girl who reads these stories will enjoy them as much as she and her 
daddy have. We have told and retold them to each other, during the 
flying evenings before the dancing fire, until our sides have actually 
ached with laughter. Our eyes have been as full of wonder as the 
Milky Way is full of stars. 

“We both know you’ll love Paul Bunyan, himself. He is the spirit 
of physical health, of joy, of happiness, the spirit of eternal youth.” 

And here is an example of the style and spirit of these delightful 
tales : 

“The air was suddenly filled with glistening blue snowflakes. The 
blue wind romped and roared, and played a harsh, grating melody on 
the swaying pines. Paul sat at his window and watched the storm as 
long as he could see the blue snow as it piled and drifted, and covered 
all the landscape. But the longer the storm raged, the darker it be- 
came, until all that Paul could see finally was a swirl of blue maiden- 
like forms skurrying into the blueness that covered everything. 

“Paul finally moved from the window, threw a half-dozen pine-trees 
into his fireplace, and proceeded to get his dinner. He pulled three 
deer and a bull moose from his pocket, skinned them, broiled them on 
spits before the fire, and then quickly ate them. By this time it was 
so dark that Paul stretched his enormous body across his shanty, cov- 
ered himself with the loose skins from his pile in the corner, and went 
to sleep. 

“How long he slept he never knew; but, judging by the size of his 
appetite when he awoke, he thought it must at least have been a 
month. He felt as empty as Mammoth Cave. 

“‘T believe I could eat up the whole of outdoors, if only I could 
get it into my mouth,’ he said to himself. 

“He sat up stiffly, and dreamily rubbed his eyes. This was the first 
time in his life that he could not remember his dream. Then he 
lumbered awkwardly to his feet. When he opened the door of his 
shanty, he thought he was opening the door to a new life. For a full 
half-day, he simply leaned against his shanty door, and imagined he 
was in the land of the blue fairies. Everywhere he looked, there was 
a sparkle of blue. The ground, the trees, the sky—everything was 
shining sapphire. 

“The air was so sweet and warm that it seemed to caress Paul; he 
had never before experienced such sweet joy. And while he leaned 
against the door and whistled a soothing spring melody, he thought he 
had a whiff of the sweetest perfume this side of Arabia. 

“Suddenly and without warning, there stood before him a beautiful 
lady, dressed all in shining blue. She was almost as tall as Paul, but 
she stood so lightly that even her toes seemed hardly to leave their im- 
print in the blue snow. 
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“‘T am the good spirit from the blue moon.’ The lady smiled as the 
delightful liquid music flowed from her lips. ‘You are in high favor. I 
am sent to bring you a message.’ : 

“Paul was so bashful that he instinctively tried to hide his clumsy 
hands. He blushed a bright scarlet, and the playful dimple on his left 
cheek tried in vain to jump out of sight. 

“The lady only smiled. 

“*You shall never grow old,’ she said. ‘You shall always be a boy 
with a big heart, and you shall always be a dreamer. 

“‘*My special message is to tell you that with the coming of spring 
you are to go forth to free the forests from their long bondage. You 
are to carry them away so that they can see the world and become a 
part of it.’ 

“‘For the past month, while you have been sleeping, the blue moon 
has been playing across the heavens. It has been foretold around the 
world for a thousand years that with the coming of the blue moon, 
a great hero will also arise. You, Paul Bunyan, are that hero. Take 
Babe, the blue ox, with you wherever you go, to be your helper and 
your companion. Your name is already written among the stars, you 
will be forever famous.’ 

“With a waft of her hand and a wistful smile, the beautiful blue 
maiden vanished over the treetops, and Paul stood waving his arms 
wildly, and calling to her to return. 

“‘My Babe is a red ox, not a blue ox,’ he shouted after her. But all 
the good that his calling did was that it awakened Babe, who now let 
out a terrible bellow that Paul rushed to the stable to see what was 
wrong. The sight that met his eyes would have seemed a dream, had 
it not been for the words of the beautiful maiden. For there stood 
Babe, with big, shining blue eyes, and hair that held the sheen of 
the blue rabbits that play across the snows under the blue sky of the 
midnight sun. The blue ox was to Paul a symbol. Babe proved that 
the beautiful maiden had told him the truth. 

“The spring wind was melting the blue snow on all sides, and the 
world of green was beginning to peep through to behold the wonderful 
sight. Paul got his axes and his skins together, and was ready to move 
off into the unknown to find his waiting fortune.” 








